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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Cr readers will with great pleasure see the 

name of Lyman Abbott joined to Mr. 
Beecher’s in the Christian Union of this date. 
He will from this time forth give his well-known 
experience and energy to the conduct of this 
paper. Mr. Abbott has for many years been 
before the public as an author, a preacher, and 
a journalist, and has won influence in each 
character. He has been the editor of the 
American Tract Society’s ‘‘ Illustrated Christian 
Weekly” since its publication began, and steps 
from that post to the Christian Union. 

Mr. Charles L. Norton and Mr. John Hab- 
berton will continue their relations to the 
paper, which has been so long indebted to their 
zeal and skill. It is only just to accredit to Mr. 
Norton the good conduct of the paper for the 
past year, as he has had to a great extent the 
management of it. 

With a sound pecuniary basis, with reinvigo- 
rated editorial force, the Christian Union, 
having outlived much trouble, enters upon its 
seventh year with brighter prospects of useful- 
ness than ever before. 

HENRY WaRD BEECHER. 





An order from the Attorney-General instructs 
all United States Marshals that it is their duty, 
as representatives of the National Government, 
to secure peace and order at the Presidential 
election, and for that purpose, wherever neces- 
sary, to call on all the citizens, including State 
and National military, to aid them in quelling 
disturbances, and in arresting disorderly per- 
sons. There can be vo question that this order 
is Constitutional ; for the notion that the Con- 
stitution merely secures the right of negroes to 
vote, but does not prevent a mob from compel- 
ling them to vote the Democratic ticket, can 
only be regarded as one of the grim humors of 


the campaign. The recent riots in Charleston 
and Baltimore, the former an attack by negroes 
on some colored Democrats, the second an at- 
tack by roughs on a Republican meeting; the 
assassination, for political opinions, of Dr. Din- 
grove, in Louisiana; the not remote disorders 
in that State and in Mississippi, and the official 
reports of intimidation threatened in other 
States, continue to afford ample justification for 
the Attorney-General’s order. The appreben- 
sions of military despotism, which certain polit- 
ical journals have assumed with considerable 
histrionic effect, are quite groundless; for no 
one supposes that General Sherman would use 
the army to intimidate voters if he could, or 
that he could use an American army for that 
purpose, if he would. But we do not apprehend 
great results from any action of the National au- 
thorities. Intimidation is too subtle a danger to be 
counteracted by bayonets. The marshals cannot 
prevent the merchants in New Orleans from com- 
bining to refuse employment to any man who 
votes a Republican ticket; or the planters of 
Louisiana from turning off plantation hands 
for the same reason; or the local officers in 
Atlanta from providing one ballot-box in lieu of 
a dozen, and the crowd so thronging it that 
timid voters choose to stay away ; or actual riots 
in remote districts, where all will be over before 
the soldiery can arrive. There is one remedy for 
intimidation and only one: when both parties 
are solicitous for the negro’s vote, both parties 
will unite in seeing that he votes without let 
or hindrance. 


The Democrats have certainly done a wise 
thing in nominating Charles Francis Adams in 
Massachusetts for Governor. Governor Gaston 
did a graceful thing in proposing the nomina- 
tion, and Mr. Adams has done a significant 
thing in accepting it. It can mean nothing less 
than that he regards the issues growing out of 
the war as settled, the financial issue as good as 
settled, and the matter of administrative reform 
as safer in the hands of the Democratic party 
than in those of the Republicans. Whether his 
nomination will materially affect the vote in 
Massachusetts is another question. American 
citizens have a habit of making up their own 
minds on public questions; nowhere is this 
habit more fixed than in Massachusetts ; and we 
shall be surprised if Mr. Adams’s opinion that 
the Democratic party is the one to reform our 
civil service induces any very large number of 
the Republicans of Massachusetts to vote to put 
the finances and the negroes in the hands of the 
party which, at no very remote period, has de- 
manded indefinite inflation, and still in party 
conventions in the Southern States denounces 
negro suffrage. 





There is good reason for believing that Tweed 
has been arrested in Spain and will be delivered 
to the United States for the asking, there being 
no extradition treaty to give the transaction a 
formal shape. It is understood that this act of 
courtesy is in reciprocation for like acts on the 
part of our government in former years. It is 
now asserted that the government has known of 








the fugitive’s course since a few weeks after his 








escape, and that he was nearly caught in Cuba, 
but escaped in a sailing ship bound for Spain. 
The long voyage gave ample time for prepara- 
tion, and orders for his arrest were sent to all 
Spanish ports. He was identified before leaving 
the ship at Vigo, and will no doubt be sent 
home in time to take part as a commentator in 
the political campaign if so inclined. How 
many people will be glad to have him back, 
how many will be sorry, and what we shall do 
with him when we get him, are questions which 
it will be time enough to answer when he is 
once more on American soil. 


The Servians have been driven back with 
heavy loss at Alexinatz. The defeat is as com- 
plete as that of Metz, and, if Turkey and Servia 
were the only parties concerned, would be de- 
cisive of the war. ‘The Servians, reinforced by 
Russians, have stood their ground better than 
before, have only yielded to overwhelming num- 
bers, and are not demoralized, hardly discour- 
aged. On the whole, though badly defeated, 
and in a way apparently to leave their country 
open to the Turk, their prospects appear to be 
better than before. For meanwhile the ‘‘ Daily 
News” has revolutionized public sentiment in 
England. Its reports of the Turkish outrages 
in Bulgaria have aroused a feeling which the 
apathy of the government and the vis inertia of 
the people can hardly resist. It is true that 
there is no Parliament in session now to enforce 
this public sentiment; but public sentiment, not 
Parliament, rules Great Britain. Indeed Earl 
Russell in a letter, Canon Liddon in a sermon, 
Mr. Gladstone in a pamphlet, and the press 
generally in editorials, have expressed their 
opinions in such positive terms that neither 
Disraeli nor Lord Derby can disregard them, 
and the signs of yielding are already manifest. 
The British Ambassador at Constantinople has 
presented a formal demand to the Porte for the 
conclusion of an armistice, to be followed by 
negotiations for peace, and has given notice 
that if refusal and armed foreign intervention 
ensue, the aid of the British Government must 
not be reckoned on. If Turkey yields, and the 
foreign powers undertake to adjust the affairs of 
the Christian provinces, they will hardly con- 
sent to leave them at the mercy of the merciless 
Turk; some guarantees will be required. If 
Turkey refuses, Russian sentiment is already so 
strong that intervention from that quarter ap- 
pears probable. 


The order of the Spanish government that 
‘‘all native and foreign Protestant chapels, 
Bible societies and schools, immediately remove 
all external signs, placards and descriptions, in- 
dicating their faith,” does not at first thought 
seem promising for the future of religious lib- 
erty in that land. Yet it probably signifies 
rather the power of a narrow-minded priesthood 
over an ignorant populace than the feelings of 
the authorities. One thing at a time. It is 
something gained to have liberty to worship 
God according to the individual conscience in 
the birth-place of the Inquisition. It is not 
necessary, this year, to provoke either priest- 
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hood or people by reminding them of their 
defeat by obnoxious sign boards. The sign will 
follow the thing in due time. 








THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 
HERE can be no doubt that the business 
prospects of the country are more encour- 

aging just at present than they have been for 
many months. Merchants are buying more 
freely than they have done since the panic, 
and the demand for labor is betser than it 
has been. Prices are no more favorable, for 
the seller, than they have been of late, but the 
many thousands of failures which have taken 
place in three years have largely reduced the 
chance of purchases not -being paid for: as for 
the buyers, now that they know that the over- 
stock of the market has been exhausted, they 
can purchase without fearing that the value of 
their goods will decrease before they can dis- 
pose of them. The demand for labor is better, 
as is also that for the agricultural products of 
the year, and some of the mills which have long 
been closed are being opened. Last and not 
least, Congress is where it cannot, for three 
mouths, even attempt to experiment upon the 
currency. 

But any one who imagines that the good old 
times have come again—the times of good 
prices, plenty of money, high wages, unlimited 
manufacturing and almost unlimited credit— 
that man is doomed to grievous disappointment. 
Many of the losses of the past three years were 
absolute—not mere exchanges from the pocket 
of one man to that of another. Hundreds of 
thousands of men have lived literally upon 
credit since the panic, and need to save with all 
industry to make good their obligations. Mills 
may attempt to run as industriously as once 
they did, but sooner or later the lack of a suffi- 
cient market will stop them. Labor may be in 
demand, but “strikes” will not have the faintest 
chance of success. Real estate will be pur- 
chased more freely than it has been within three 
years, but any attempt at higher prices will 
frighten buyers away. The sensible man will 
enjoy every good feature of the outlook, but he 
will discover nothing to justify him in abating 
his industry and caution, or in increasing his 
expenses. 








MR. TILDEN’S INCOME. 


HE newspaper indictment against Mr. Til- 

den for defrauding the government by false 
returns of his income in 1862 consists of two 
counts. The first definite charge was embraced 
in the publication of two affidavits, one made 
by Mr. Tilden in 1862 that his income was 
$7,118, the other his affidavit in 1876 that for 
his’ services as a lawyer he received in 1862, in 
certain railroad operations, two fees of $10,000 
each. To this an answer was forthcoming. 
The official instructions of the Commissioner 
directed lawyers and physicians to make an es- 
timate, not of the moneys actually received, 
but of the moneys earned, in 1862, excluding 
all receipts from previous earnings, and includ- 
ing an estimate of all anticipated receipts from 
the year’s work. The $20,000 referred to in 
Mr. ‘lilden’s affidavit was paid for services 
rendered in 1859, 60, and ’61, and was not 
therefore amenable to the tax. This settled 
Count No. L. 

The second count was that, even on this con- 
struction of the law, the income received by Mr. 
Tilden and his unpaid but overdue earnings 
were largely in excess of $7,118. This at first 
rested simply on a natural presumption that a 
lawyer of Mr. Tilden’s extensive railroad prac- 
tice and well-known operations must have 
earned more than $7,118 in 1862. But 
there is another presumption, that every man 
is to be presumed innocent till proved guilty ; 
and the Christian Union set the one pre- 





sumption against the other and preferred to 
rest upon the first. This second count, however, 
no longer rests upon a presumption. The ‘‘ New 
York Times” presents a billof items. It specifies 
fees for legal services to the amount of $108,000 
in 1862, and indicates the sources whence they 
were derived, and the corporations by which 
they were paid. That this whole sum was paid 
for services rendered prior to 1862 will hardly 
be pretended ; if it is pretended, some evidence 
will be required to support the pretense. Even 
then it will require some evidence to rebut the 
presumption that other work was done in 1862 
and charges made therefor which should 
have been estimated by Gov. Tilden in his re- 
turn. The charge is no longer of the shadowy 
sort which is unhappily too common in our 
American polities. It is definite, precise and 
accompanied by a bill of particulars. Un- 
less Mr. Tilden, or some one for him, denies it 
in a way to compel the proof, or explain it, if it 
is explicable, those who have hoped, as the 
Christian Union has hoped, to see in this 
Presidential campaign a contest between the 
best men of two great parties will have to sub- 
mit to a cruel disappointment. And the public 
will not wait patiently for Mr. Tilden’s explana- 
tion as long as they waited for his letter of 
acceptance. 











“THAT THE MAN OF GOD MAY BE 
PERFECT.” 
GREAT many of the difficulties with 
which men have hedged about the Script- 
ure would quickly vanish, if they were only 
seriously to consider the purpose with which it 
was given, and would use it as it is intended to 
be used. There is, fortunately, no room for 
question as to the object of the Bible; for the 
Bible itself states it very clearly. He gave 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors and 
teachers, says Paul, in his letter to the Ephe- 
sians, ‘‘for the perfecting of the saints”; and in 
another epistle, the second to Timothy, he de- 
clares the same thing in almost the same words: 
‘* All Scripture is given,” he says, *‘ that the man 
ef God may be thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” The Bible is not given to teach science 
any more than it is given to teach grammar; 
nor to propound theories of the universe, or a 
philosophy of the moral goyernment of God, or 
a complete system and body of scientific the- 
ology, or an ecclesiastical frame-work for all 
time. It is given to teach men how to live so 
that they shall fulfill the law of their being here, 
and be prepared to live in a higher and better 
sphere hereafter. 

It is in this sense and to this end that the 
Bible is a divine book. It was in its origin so 
far under the supervision of God as that from 
the beginning to the end its testimony on the 
subject of the great fundamental virtues and 
vices is uniform, and is conformable to nature. 
Having been written during a period of from 
two to three thousand years, in different na- 
tions, and under different institutions, it is a 
book that is unitary on the subject of conscience 
and rectitude, and, above all, on the subject of 
kindness and the universal, imperious law of 
love. There is no variation or shadow of turn- 
ing from beginning to end of the Book on the 
question, What shall make a man just, and 
pure, and courageous, and hopeful, and loyal to 
God and man ? 

If one wants to get a theory of the universe, 
or a philosophy of the moral government of 
God, he may deduce just as important truths 
from sources outside of the Bible as from those 
within it; but if he wants to know how he 
ought to live, so that in both his earthly and his 
immortal life he can become worthy to be called 
a son of God; if he wants to know how he 
‘*may be perfect, thoroughly furnished-to all 
good works,” there is no other book that is so 





full of information on this point as the Bible ; 
and men who are brought up according to its 
canons and precepts may be perfectly sure that. 
it will be a light to their path. What is right 
and duty is taught nowhere else so wisely and 
thoroughly as in the sacred Scripture. 

But this is not the way in which the Bible is 
chiefly used, at least by those who stumble at 
its instructions. They use the Bible as a book 
of riddles, and are best pleased when you give 
up their conundrums. They glory if they can 
only exhibit their dexterity by asking puzzling 
questions in the pages of a magazine or the col- 
umns of a newspaper. If they cannot do this, 
they pop off their texts at their minister. ‘They 
use the Bible as a pocket-pistol, and spring a 
text at the pastor every time they meet him. If 
he answers the question about the first one,.out 
comes another. 

They have texts that they want to discuss 
about foreordination, predestination, falling 
from grace ; or puzzling questions to ask about 
the flood, the Babylonish capitivity, and the 
days of creation ; or they are very anxious to 
know who Cain married—that is a matter of 
prime importance to them. Here is a book that 
teaches men how to be good and happy, how to 
bear sorrows joyfully, how to use the world as 
not abusing it, how to bring up their children 
aright, how to deal with their servants and their 
employers, how, in brief, to hold themselves 
safely all through the perplexing relations of 
life ; but the passages which give light on these 
questions these inquirers skip and go searching 
in cracks and crevices for a mouse-hole or a 
spider-web. 

The Bible in the hands of the controversialist 
becomes a magazine of artillery ; in the hands 
of an antiquarian, a curious museum of odds 
and bits; but in the hands of an honest seeker 
after truth and righteousness it is a book that 
teaches how to live a perfect life, that he may 
be ‘* thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 

If a man wants to know how to be better, if 
he hungers and thirsts for knowledge in right- 
eousness, he will find in it ample instruction. If 
aman will put in his left hand vest pocket the 
Proverbs of Solomon, he will know more in his 
pocket than most men do in their heads through 
all the days of their life about wisdom in world- 
ly affairs; and if he will put the 13th Chapter 
of 1st Corinthians in the other pocket, he will 
carry more profound wisdom of love in his 
pocket than men usually do in their hearts. 








A LESSON FROM TEXAS. 


AS man an inalienable right to be igno- 
rant? Modern civilization says, No. 
The State requires the parent to educate his 
child. Has not the nation a right to require 
the State to educate its children? 
Let the case of Texas illustrate our question. 
In 1869 the Republican party in that State 
secured the passage of a constitution which pro- 
vided for the education of the people. It 
directed the Legislature to enforce compulsorily 
the attendance of children at some school for at 
least four months of each year; it provided a 
special school fund for that purpose; it author- 
ized the Legislature to raise by tax such addi- 
tional sum as should be necessary; and it 
required that the permanent school fund should 
be invested in United States bonds and in no 
other security. Under this constitution the 
Republican Legislature established a system of 
free schools; the children were brought into 
them; in 1873, 130,000 children were studying, 
free of tuition, for ten months in the year. 
This was nearly or quite half the children of the 
State. 
The party which Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
invites us to join, for the purpose of securing 
administrative reform, has put a stop to this 
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expenditure. It first repealed the law estab- 
lishing free schools; it did this over the veto of 
the Governor. It refused to pass a Local Option 
Law allowing the counties and school districts 
to vote a special school tax, It refused to 
allow even the property owners to vote such a 
tax. Both demands were enforced by liberal 
Democrats, but both were overrtled by the 
party. It next abolished the constitution, and 
with it the whole basis of a free-school system. 
The U.S. bonds in which the permanent school 
fund was invested were sold, and the money 
was used for other purposes. Texas State 
bonds were issued to the School Fund to supply 
the place of the U. 8. securities. The interest 
on these bonds and a poll tax are still devoted 
to educational purposes. The money is used, 
however, not to establish free schools under the 
control of the State, but to support private 
schools where teachers agree to take free pupils 
as long as the fund lasts. Under this system 
careful estimates show that not fifty thousand 
pupils have attended any kind of school in 
‘Texas for even four months of the past year; 
not one in five for a term of ten months. 

Texas is not a remote province. Its intel- 
lectual condition is not a matter of indifference 
to us. It elects Senators and Representatives 
who help to make laws for the whole nation. 
Their yote may determine what kind of money 
we shall have, what provision shall be made for 
meeting our national debt, what customs we 
shall pay on our imports, what improvements 
we shall have in our harbors. ‘The electoral 
vote of the State may give us our President, 
and so officer our Custom offices and Post offices 
and select the men to represent us in all the 
capitals of Europe. The political influence of 
the State may suffice to plunge us into war or 
bankruptcy. Have we no interest in the mental 
und moral condition of its voters ? No right to 
insist that they shall have at least an opportu- 
nity to vote intelligently ? 

Almost the last act of the Republican Senate 
Was to propose an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, requiring every State to provide a system of 
free, unsectarian education, and giving Congress 
power to enforce the provison by appropriate 
legislation. Almost the last act of the Demo- 
cratic House was to reject the proposal. One 
party maintains the inalienable mght of man to 
be ignorant, the other denies it. Which is 
right ? 

It will be said that such a provision gives 
sanction to interference by the National Govern- 
ment with the internal administration of the 
State. No! Itis the shortest, speediest, simplest 
remedy for such interference. So long as a peo- 
ple are ignorant, so long they must be watched, 
and guarded, and governed by a paternal goy- 
ernment. So long as a State deliberately re- 
mains in ignorance, so long the safety of the 
nation will require constant interference in its 
affairs. Until free schools have produced an in- 
telligent love of freedom national soldiers will 
have to watch the polls. When a generation of 
men have been educated to take care of their own 
community, it will no longer be necessary for 
the National Government to take care of it. 

A free school system is essential to the per- 
petuity of the Republic. Education cannot be 
given in the South by missionary boards and 
bodies. The most they can hope to do is to 
give an appetite. It cannot be given by the 
system of pauper schools which was feebly main- 
tained in the South before the war, and which 
the Democratic party has attempted to re- 
establish in Texas. And the safety of the Re- 
public, not less than the peace and prosperity 
of the Southern States, justifies the nation in 
demanding that the schoolhouse shall be pre- 
served inviolate wherever it has been planted, 
and shall be planted wherever, within the limits 
of our national territory, it is now unknown, 


‘ 





NOTES. 


—We invite careful attention to the announce- 
ment in the Publisher's Department, page 222, 
respecting the fall campaign of the Christian 
Union. Hereafter the annual subscription price 
will be three dollars, the postage to be prepaid by 
us as heretofore. We also ask merchants to ex- 
amine the advantages set forth which are to be 
secured by advertising with us. The co-operation 
of agents is solicited, to whom terms will be made 
known on application. 

—Dr. C.8. Robinson takes the editorial chair of 
the American Tract Society’s ‘‘ Illustrated Chris- 
tian Weekly,” recently occupied by Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. Dr. Robinson brings to his new position 
a knowledge of art, an aquaintance with poetry 
and literature of which the Church has abundant 
evidence in his admirable ‘‘ Songs for the Sanctu- 
ary,” a knowledge of Bible Lands, from personal 
travel, which gives peculiar pictorial character to 
his interpretations of the Bible, and a facile and 
fertile pen. We congratulate our contemporary 
on its acquisition and predict for it a useful and 
successful career under its new leader, especially 
in the Sabbath-school work. 

—Something is told of Lafayette in another 
column in the way of personal reminiscence, but 
the presentation to this city by the Republic of 
France of a bronze statue to the memory of this 
young hero of our Revolutionary War makes fur- 
ther reference to him appropriate. The story of 
his voluntarily leaving a luxurious home, a newly 
married wife and a young child for a doubtful 
command in a half-equipped rebel army is among 
the most romantic of our history. His departure 
for our shores was in defiance of the King’s com- 
mands and in direct opposition to his own aristo- 
cratic relations, but when he returned home two 
years afterward he was received with honors and, 
through his influence with Rochambeau, was sent 
with an army to aid the American cause, and La- 
fayette himself returned to participate in the 
closing campaigns of the war. The statue is a 
spirited figure in bronze, executed by Bartholdi 
on an order given by the French Government 
during Thiers’s administration. It is a spirited 
life-sized figure in bronze, standing in the prow of 
a boat and apparently in the act of tendering his 
services to Washington, whose equestrian statue, 
familiar to the eyes of New Yorkers, is not a hun- 
dred yards distant across the open space to the 
east ward. 

—The contrast between a young French mar- 
quis of the last century and an I[Jinois rail-spitter 
of more recent date must of necessity be striking, 
but it is perhaps a question, which of them, in 
competent artistic hands, would be the more pict- 
uresque subject? This question is suggested by 
the juxtaposition of the Lafayette statue and 
that of President Lincoln, which stands near by 
and opposite the Washington monument. No 
doubt the gaunt bronze figure of Mr. Lincoln 
would have looked better if it had been modeled 
after the pattern of a backwoodsman than it does 
in the garments which are intended to modify his 
unsculpturesque bodily proportions. The sub- 
ject was indeed a most difficult one. Even Mr. Bar- 
tholdi might have found it too hard for him to 
treat successfully, but the easy poise of the young 
marquis isin such pleasing contrast with the wood- 
en stolidity of the President that we cannot but 
wish the latter had been somewhat differently 
treated. The aristocratic Frenchman, however, 
never uttered nobler words than those which are 
earved around the base of the President's statue. 

—The West sends three good men to Massachu- 
setts as missionaries. Rev. J. L. Withrow, of In- 
dianapolis, began his ministry in the Park Street 
Church, Boston, last week. What St. Peter’s is 
to Romanism in Italy Park Street is to Congrega- 
tionalism in Massachusetts; it is the foremost 
church in New England, Congregationally. We 
congratulate it on the acquisition of one worthy 
to succeed men whose names are a part of New 
England history. Onthe same Sunday Dr. J. 8. 
Hoyt, of Port Huron, Michigan, began his min- 
istry in the Prospect Street Church of Cambridge- 
port. He comes endorsed by a record of good 
work well done to a parish which is ready to do 
good work under such a leader. In October, Rev. 
Frank G. Howe, of Terre Haute, Indiana, begins 
his work at Newtonville. Meanwhile he is employ- 
ing his vacation in showing how a campaign paper 
can be carried on in Indiana under the law, 
‘*speaking the truth in love.” A little of this 
work would not be amiss in the East—say New 
York City, for example. These men bring to the 
East what we need: pronounced opinions and a 
habit of speaking them, a catholic spirit, spiritual 


earnestness, and a sympathetic acquaintance with 
men and affairs. 
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Star Paper. 
A RIDE IN THE CLOUDS. 

rPVHE wind is west, and yet clouds hang upon 

all the mountains, hiding their tops, but 
dragging their ragged and jagged edges along the 
mountain sides. By these signs, you shall not to- 
upon Mount Washington! Wherefore 
should one be ruggedly shoved up the steep grade 


day go 


at the immense speed of three miles in an hour 
and a half, with the sensation of being trundled 
in a gigantic wheelbarrow, only to be wrapped 
and swathed in dense mists? There is something 
very absurd but not laughable in going up six 
thousand feet for a prospect, to have your eyes 
held in luminous eclipse by a white darkness so 
deep and bewildering that one can hardly find his 
way across the platform, and needs a guide to 
show him into the house! To be sure, you left 
the weather bright enough at the of the 
mountain, but mountains and men are much alike 
in this: that both along the 
ground-level, but grow misty as they ascend to- 


base 


are clear-sighted 
ward heaven. No one needs to have this explained 
further who has joggled up Mount Washington, 
or who has pondered the doctrine of fate and 
foreordination, 
ing as was chosen bya select party from the Twin 
Mountain House, on the third of September, of 
this very checkered year, that one should start. 
Up we were by five in the morning, not by the tap 
of the drum, but of the watchiman’s pencil, on each 
door, rat-ta-tat; rat, tat, tat, tat! A mouthful 
of coffee, and at six all were stowed in a shining- 


No: it should be on such a morn- 


red mountain wagon, with *‘Jim” on the box, four 
horses and a good road eight miles long to the Craw- 
ford House! For now we disclose the fact, hidden 
thus far for dramatic effect, that we are to ascend 
the mountains on horseback, along the old Craw- 
ford bridle-path! A warm and good breakfast 
smoked for us at brother Merrill's table; a good 
and warm reception the breakfast had on our 
side, and all parties were satistied ! 

Word soon came that the horses were ready 
A crowd of Crawford House guests were gathered 
around and hid the horses. <A horseback ascent 
is not common nowadays. Ten years ago everv 
fair day saw long cavalcades streaming from the 
veranda into the But the railroad has 
foolishly put an end to that. Foolishly, for no 


a . 
man has seen the mountains who has 


woods. 


merely 
crept up on the west side, looked off from the top, 
eaten his dinner, and gone down again. This may 
be better than nothing. If one can do no better, 
he should do that. But let him not suppose that 
he understands the glory of the mountain range; 
that is revealed only to those who, flanking Mount 
Webster, near the Notch, ascend the heights of 
Mount Clinton, pass around the dome of Mount 
Pleasant (dismounting and easily walking to its 
summit if holding on along the 
crests of Franklin and Monroe, with-vast ravines 
plunging down on. either hand, mountains in 
every direction—a vast herd, filling the eye on 


one chooses), 


the east, on the west, and at some points round 
the whole horizon—of every shape, like buge 
droves of Titanic buffaloes couched down around 
thé whole vast circuit. Then, ascending Mount 
Washington by rock-stairs—safe and practicable, 
but at an angle which would make a lowlander 
gape and gasp—you behold that which has been 
seen in detail united in a glorious harmony. But 
the full enjoyment of the summit requires that 
one should first have the 
parts, in part at least; the rugged 
crests that at a distance seem so smooth, the 
dizzy depths that spring forth at your feet, or 
the wide and wood-clothed ravines that sweep 
gracefully and verdurously down on either side, 
widening into distant valleys. 

A little after eight we left the Crawford House, 
The 
morning had shone brightly at times, and yet 
seemed reluctant to throw off its night-clouds and 
sweep itself clean of vapor. But, every one said, 
as the sun ascends higher the clouds will vanish, 
and so we entered the twilight woods. We? 
There rode first, as chief guide, light and nimble 


seen individualized 


uncombed 


and across the road we entered the forest. 





Barron upon a horse peaceful before and warlike 
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Lehind, as the next horse following would find to 
his cost if he failed to heed the monitory flirts of 
its tail. Then came the chaplain of the party, 
sober, silent and weighty—at least two hundred 
pounds—on a large, long, black horse. Next his 
blooming granddaughter, Harriet by name, merry 
and brave. Next came, of the women, a daughter 
of Adam, or Adams, mild and comely, and be- 
tween these streams of mirth, not side by side, but 
in single file, was the happy Emerson—not Ralph, 
but William—who at every mile felt within him 
a growing curiosity to know what kind of dinner 
awaited him at the summit. For, say what you 
will of romance, and glorious scenery, and charm- 
ing company, there will ever be in a mountain 
ride an undertone of hunger, a reminiscence of 
collops, chops and steaks. Behind the Brooklyn 
damsel rode stalwart Estes, ‘* determined to see 
this thing through.” Last of the line, and a fit 
rear guard, came Ella, strong of hand, practiced 
in driving, and of a merry countenanece. Behind 
all was a guide, to act the part of a ratchet, and 
let nothing slide back. 

The odor of the woods was sweeter than any 
artificial perfume; pines, the birch, and many 
fragrant leaves and mosses along the ground, ex- 
haling an odor which no alembie could coun- 
terfeit. 

Mosses found here their paradise. They car- 
peted the recesses of the woods as far as the 
could and the light coming down 
through green leaves, and reflected from wide- 
spread moss surfaces, lost its whiteness, so that 
The 
fallen trunks were clad in moss; it crept over 
every stone; it beautified death itself, and was 
itself adorned with coral-berries, bunch-berries, 
and partridge-berries. The path was steep. The 
young ladies, undismayed, yet wondering, as they 


eye see, 


the atmosphere seemed tinged with green. 


climbed sudden steeps and tramped across cor- 
duroy roads and bridges over petty gulfs, where- 
unto this thing would grow. 
buoyant. 


Everybody was 
A saddle slips—all stop and it is reset, 
and the girth drawn tighter. A horse shaped like 
an egg is not fit for mountain climbing. Whena 
mile had been accomplished, some one cried out, 
‘It rains.” Pah! Only dew from leaves! It 
must not rain. We set our faces against the fact, 
and would not listen to the ill-omened report. 
But it did rain. It was not dew, nor mist, but 
pattering drops, few at first, increasing, and soon 
a shower! No matter. It will give zest to the 
views to see them in the guise of storms. Emerg- 
ing from woods and bushes, we found ourselves 
on the wind-swept crest of Mount Clinton. Shawls, 
waterproofs, overcoats, were abundant, and each 
figure looked more like a bundle of goods (but not 
dry goods) than like a human being. The wind 
was traveling at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
and we at the rate of two miles, 

We clouds. Winding in 
every shape of crookedness, the line stretched 
out in a spectral way, and dimmer and dimmer 
grew each figure until the last of the procession 
looked like specters. For one moment, between 
Clinton and Mt. Pleasant, the cloud opened and 
revealed a green gulf on our left, sinking down 
from our very feet, and widening as it ran down 
to the foot-hills. The scarfs of cloud, and long 
detached wreaths were hurrying along to tree-clad 
sides of the mountain, and all was wild flying 
haste, as if the clouds had heard the storm trum- 
pet, and were hurrying to the muster ground. 
While we were yet looking, instantly the whole 
scene closed up asif the very air itself had changed 
to mist. The rain beat in our faces. The inside 
of the cloud was luminous even to whiteness, but 
it was light that revealed nothing. There was 
no danger, and yet we could not see the path 
twenty feet ahead. Up and down, around and 
around, twisting into the shape of a letter 8, we 
got over crag, and hummock, ragged summits, and 
smooth spots in endless variety. A journey in the 
clouds is a special pleasure. Here on the right 
plunges down a magnificent gorge, but we cannot 
see it! On our left rises the plump round form of 
dome-shaped Mt. Pleasant, but it looms up as only 
a variety of cloud. One peep we had through a 
ravine to the East, and saw the great brood of 
peaks marking the Eastern sky with Chocorua and 
Kearsarge sharply defined. It was but a moment’s 
view. Down dropped the clouds, and the moun- 
tains and vales were all gone. 


were embosomed in 








We stretched out with such intervals that there 
could be no conversation. To all intents and 
purposes each one was making the journey alone. 
Now and then, on some plateau, a halt was called 
and the grey ghosts drew together to see that 
each and all were in good condition. No one’s 
spirit quailed; all were brave and cheerful. No 
one was tired, and only one really hungry. At 
length Franklin was passed, and then Monroe, and 
the long slope of Washington entered upon. The 
wind had put five miles more an hour into its 
course, and the rain came pelting down in thor- 
ough earnest, but no one chilled, and no one 
was wet, so abundantly clothed were we—fairly 
thatched with woolen. The road grew steeper. 
There was no more going up and down—it was 
all up, the path narrower, the turns sharper, the 
soil all gone to rock, and only rock for the road. 
No one would believe that a horse would attempt 
such passages, but our horses did, calmly, suc- 
cessfully, and without danger, For a half hour, 
in the dim bosom of clouds, pelted with rain and 
beaten upon with fierce winds, we climbed the 
mountain peak, till the summit was reached. We 
dismounted at a little distance, and found our 
way on foot to the welcome refuge. We had 
beaten the train! And now came a disrobing 
and unswathing and merry clattering of triumph- 
ant damsels who had outbraved the storm, yea, 
had literally taken Mount Washington by storm. 
No one was tired. Every one was glad he came. 
Each one hoped to try the road again, though all 
agreed that, just for variety’s sake, they should 
like next time to have a clear day. And well we 
might. The mystery cloud hid from our view one 
of the most magnificert stretches of scenery (nine 
miles the path lies along the summit of three 
mountains) that ever blessed human eyes. It is 
all very well to go up by the cars; but let no one 
pretend that he has seen Mount Washington who 
has not ascended from the Crawford Hotel. 

The bridle-path has been repaired, and it is en- 
tirely safe. ‘Timid people and invalids should not 
attempt it ; but persons of ordinary courage, and 
moderately good health, may add to the pleasure 
of all their after lives by such anadventure. Two 
days have elapsed and not one of our party has 
been sick or wearied, or stiffened, but the same 
night of the day of such wild climbing the damsels, 
light of foot and buoyant of heart, were dancing 
in the parlor, loth to break up when eleven o’clock 
struck, 

The Barrons sought last year to open a carriage- 
road from the Crawford House to meet the car- 
riage-road on the summit from the Glenn House. 
Such a road along a range of mountains twenty 
miles would be without a parallel for interest. 
The legislature of New Hampshire, under the in- 
fluence of the rail-roads which have an interest in 
the Mount Washington railroad, have refused a 
charter to the Barrons. This is a suicidal policy. 
It is the interest of New Hampshire to tempt sum- 
mer travel to its hills. The summer visitors are 
like veins of gold in its mountains. Instead of a 
narrow and selfish policy which prevents enter- 
prise the people of the state should encourage 
every man who will furnish new attractions. The 
mountains are yet a sealed book. Their glens, 
ravines, and various hiding places,—their lakes 
and cascades, innumerable,—are so difficult of 
access that only the hardy and adventurous ever 
see them. What folly is it to hinder their accessi- 
bility ! 

A carriage road from the Crawford House along 
Clinton, Pleasant, Franklin, Monroe and Wash- 
ington would be the grandest attraction of the 
whole region to a majority of travelers. But it 
would be yet more noble if it could, as some day 
it will, run along Clay and Jefferson, and descend 
to the Glen, from the noblest, next to Washing- 
ton, of the mountain group, Mount Adams. 

Such a highway upon the mountains would 
make the old Hebrew prophets, could they arise, 
sing their noblest songs for its very grandeur. But 
then it would draw away custom from the railroad. 
Let the prophets lie still. The New Hampshire 
Legislature thinks that there are people enough 
coming to the mountains without tempting any 
more, 

Meantime, it needs no legislature to give per- 
mission to ride over the mountains on horseback, 
and no one in good health should neglect to do it. 
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AN EVENTIDE 


A REMINISCENCE 


CONFERENCE. 
OF CHAUTAUQUA. 
rJ\HERE had been three or four days of work 
—hard work ; work from seven in the morn- 
ing till ten at night. And at Chautauqua we were 
all workers. There were outsiders that came and 
looked on, and went away again, but they were 
not true Chautauquans, Our thoughts had been 
on our work, and so on ourselves, and what we 
were doing and were to do for God. Good sub- 
jects for thought? True. But no subject is good 
always, and I think I have known devout Chris- 
tians to be so full of their work and its impor- 
tance that, to tell the exact truth, they can hardly 
see how God can get along without them. It is 
not good for Christians to be always at work ; not 
even at Chautauqua. 

‘*What isan Eventide Conference, Jennie ?” I 
had said in the morning, as we looked over our 
programme together. She did not know ; and we 
determined to find out. At o'clock we 
found ourselves in a state of interested curiosity 
in the great tent on the top of the hill. There 
were about fifteen hundred people, most of them 
equally curious. The tent was thronged. 

The surroundings were of a kind to invest the 
service with a peculiar fascination. The sun was 
just setting behind the trees of the Chautauqua 
forest ; the labors of the day were over (and it 
had been a busy one), and we were ready for re- 
pose—some of us were even hungry for repose ; 


seven 


the broad tent, the grass carpet, the evening 
breeze, the rude platform, the absence of all con- 
straint, the busy hum of conversation carried on 
till the opening moment of the service, the social 
greetings with old friends, or the introductions to 
new acquaintances—all combined to impart to 
the hour a peculiar sacredness. Peculiar, I say ; 
for it was certainly quite different from that 
which comes with a solemn silence and a dim re- 
ligious light, whether the latter is that of the sun 
struggling through the ground glass windows of a 
cathedral or that of a coal oil lamp struggling 
through the ground glass globes of a chandelier. 
The latter is the kind of dim religious light we 
have in our lecture room; and it is more dim 
than religious. . 

Promptly at the appointed hour Dr. Vincent 
opened the service. Slips containing hymns were 
distributed through the congregation. A simple 
and a brief prayer (I emphasize brief for the ben- 
efit of whom it may concern) was the only intro- 
duction. Dr. Vincent then at once opened the 
subject of the evening’s Conference—the Holiness 
of God. He held his notes in his hand. They 
were very full. They evinced careful Bible study. 
They would have served as material for a sermon 
or a theological lecture. In them was meat for 
strong men. 

‘* Holiness,” said the speaker—and yet there 
was a simplicity in his manner, in keeping with 
that of the whole service, such that he could 
hardly be characterized as a speaker—‘‘ holiness 
is, in its etymology, to be identified with al/: it 
involves the idea of completeness, fullness; with 
whole and healed ; that is holy which, having been 
marred, broken, diseased, has become healed or 
whole again. It involves perfectness, soundness, 
healthfulness. It comprises in man truth in the 
intellect, a full surrender of the will to the truth, 
an ardent love of the heart forthe truth. It in- 
volves consecration to the Lord, possession by 
the Lord, delight in the Lord, walking with the 
Lord. It is sanctification, which is 
apart for the use and service of God. It is piety, 
which is reverent surrender to God. It is right- 
eousness, which is conformity to the law of God. 
It is purity, which involves freedom from falsity 
in creed, from selfishness in affection, fromm all 
that is wrong in purpose, and from all admixtures 
of sin and worldliness. ‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart.’ 

‘*But the theme before us is the holiness of 
God. What is the Creator’s law for the created 
is the very essence of the Creator’s own being. 
He ts what he commands. ‘ Be ye holy, for lam 
holy.’ The righteous Lord loveth righteousness. 
There is the taper lighted by the lens, but there 
is the sun whence the lens gathered its light for 
the taper. We exalt, expand, intensify the 


being set 


thought of truth, righteousness, justice, purity, 
holiness, in man, and we have a faint conception 
of holiness in God. Let us see what the Word 
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of Grod teaches us concerning the holiness of 
God. 

‘1. Look at the descriptions of holiness in the 
Seriptures. Psalms, exlv.: 17.” 

The leader paused a moment. A voice in the 
congregation took up the theme. ‘‘Zhe Lord is 
righteous in all his ways, and holy in all his 
works.” I looked about 
from his opened Bible. A dozen others, mostly 
fore part of the tent, had their Bibles 
ready to read, at the appointed time, the passage 
called for by the leader as he proceeded. It is 
not easy to imagine the added forcefulness of the 
Scripture testimony thus interjected, by a differ- 
into the midst of the address. The 
leader proceeded: 

‘1 Samuel, ii. : 2. 

Another voice: ‘‘7here is none holy as the 
Lord for there is none beside thee: neither is there 
any rock like our God.” 

‘* Exodus xv. : 11.” 

‘““Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the 
gods? Who ts like thee, glorious in holiness, fear- 
Sul in praises, doing wonders ?” 

Dr. Vincent continued : 

‘* Everything that pertains to him is holy; as, 
his holy arm, his holy name, his holy promise, 
his holy temple, his holy word, his holy Sabbath, 
his holy nation, his holy seed, his holy will, his 
holy mountain, his holy angels. And he is the 
holy Lord God Almighty. 


“9 
“. 


me. He was reading 


in the 


ent voice, 


Look at the symbolism employed in his 
worship. Whatever is used in his service is holy, 
that is, separated or sanctified to him. Thus, we 
read of the holy tribe, the holy family, the holy 
place, the holy furniture, the holy service, the 
holy priesthood, the holy garments, the holy oil, 
the holy incense, the holy offerings, the holy 
crown, the holy water, the holy oblations: on all 
things was written ‘ Holiness unto the Lord,’ 

3. Look at the law of God. 
vii. : 12. 

“4. Look at the standards of character set up 
in the Word of God for Christians, who are thus 
to reflect the divine ideal, and thus the divine 
See Titus ii.: 11-14; Hebrews xii. :; 14; 
Ephesians iv. : 24; Matthew vi. : 48. 

‘*5. Look at the incentives to holy lives given 
by the Word. 

‘*6, Look at the penalties announced against 
sin. Malachi iii.: 2; Psalms exix.: 119; xi. 
Jude vi. 

‘*7, Look at the attitude of God toward sin and 
the sinner. He hates sin. He cannot cause it, 
nor approve it, nor apologize for it. 
nizes it in every possible way. 

‘*8. Look at the sufferings of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as expressive of the divine attitude toward 
sin, and learn what Gethsemane and Calvary 


See Romans 


character. 


: 5, 6: 


He antago- 


mean, 

‘*9, Look at the character of Jesus—the God in- 
carnate, the Holy Child Jesus, the Holy One 
without sin, holy, harmless and undefiled. He 
did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth. 
Without blemish and without spot, of whom the 
Father said, ‘In him I am well pleased.* 

‘© 10, Look at the future character of God’s peo- 
ple. 27; 1 John, iii. 
xvii. 15. 

‘* 11. Look at the abode of God’s people. All pos- 
sible imagery is selected to set forth the purity of 
heaven. It is pure as a bride adorned for her hus- 
band; the holy Jerusalem, having the glory of 
God; her light like unto a stone most precious: a 
jasper stone, clear as crystal. 


Ephesians, v. 2, 3; Psalins, 
if ) 


It is an inheritance 
incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away. They who dwell there are without spot 
before the throne.” 

I have abandoned the idea of a report. I have 
simply preserved the points which the leader 
aimplified and illustrated. As he proceeded, the 
Scripture passages were read from out the au- 
dience as they were called for. The service was 
three or four times interrupted by the singing of a 
single verse from the slips which had been dis- 
tributed. As the daylight faded away and the 
gloaming of the evening came down upon us, a 
peculiar sacred hush accompanied it. We forgot 
ourselves; we forgot our work; we thought only 
of Him whose we are and whom we serve. 

Then the leader invited from the audience prac- 
tical responses to this question: ‘‘ What practical 
benefits can we derive from this meditation on 











the holiness of God?” The answers came quick, 
concise, pointed, from all oyer the tent. Several 
were single texts of Scripture. Several were sin- 
gle sentences. Ido not think any response occu- 
pied two full minutes. An earnest prayer that 
God would disclose to us his holiness by filling us 
with the like spirit of holiness closed the service. 

Much must be allowed for the peculiar cireum- 
stances of this eventide conference—-the time, 
place, congregation. Yet we came away, 
Jennie and I both agreed that the spirit, if 
not the form, of this service might be profitably 
introduced into our church prayer-meetings, which 
would be more attractive as well as more fruitful, 
if, at least on frequent occasions, they were 
founded on a previous analytical study of Script- 
ure and were made to embody its teaching. AndI 
have obeyed Jennie’s suggestion in writing out 
this sketch of the most sacred time at Chau- 
tauqua, as a suggestion to those whose hearts 
are burdened by the condition of the ‘* average 
prayer-meeting.” 


as 


Yours sincerely, LAICUS. 





THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE. 
AST week a bronze statue was placed on its 

_4 granite pedestal in Union Square, whence it 
looks down on the tumult of Broadway, and 
where it will perhaps stand for centuries to come, 
reminding passers-by of the noble man whose 
name stands at the head of this article. It is the 
gift of Republican France to Republican America, 
and some account of it will be found in another 
column. 

It seems appropriate to recall the obligations 
we owe to the early benefactors of our country, 
who in the darkest period of our nation’s history 
espoused our cause and entered the service with 
little prospect of reward. Their acts should be 
woven into our history, and their memories cher- 
ished with veneration and respect. 

Of this noble band none rank higher or deserve 
more than the Marquis de Lafayette, who for a 
principle left his home and country, crossed the 
ocean, and sacrificed his comfort and his means 
for the establishment of American Independence. 

Interesting tales of the Revolutionary war in 
years gone by, when related by actors therein, 
often stimulated my boyish patriotism, and the 
following story, as told by my father, will give 
the reader an introduction to Lafayette during 
his first visit to America: 

‘* One pleasant morning, in the year 1780, when 
I was about twelve years old, the quiet old town 
of Guilford was thrown into alarm and consterna- 
tion by the ludicrous spectacle of a man on horse- 
back, without hat or coat, saddle or bridle, riding 
at the top of his speed, and calling aloud as he 
rushed into the village, ‘To arms! to arms! The 
British troops are landing at Sachem’s Head.’ 
These alarms were not infrequent, and whenever 
they occurred every man and boy in town felt 
called upon to assist in repelling the enemy. 
Sachem’s Head being about three miles from 
town, the boys who could command horses 
mounted them and rushed forward to meet the 
enemy without fear or forethought. And before 
they were aware of it on this occasion found 
themselves in close proximity to the British lines. 
Frightened to death, they sprang from their 
horses and hid in the bushes which bordered the 
roadside. The soldiers came up and seized the 
horses as captured property, using them all day 
for their own comfort and convenience. At night- 
fall, when about to return to the ships, they 
tossed saddles and bridles into a dirty creek, and 
then wantonly shot the horses. After this they 
stole what they chose from the neighborhood, 
cursed the Yankees, and departed. This whole 
transaction was more than the boys could endure 
patiently. They had lost their horses without 
damaging the enemy, and they returned to town 
breathing only war and revenge. But on their 
arrival home that night a joyous sight greeted 
their eyes. They found encamped on Guilford 
green a small army of soldiers under command of 
General de Lafayette, who, by order of General 
Washington, was then on his march from Boston 
to New York with a detachment of the Conti- 
nental army. And in view of the very unsatis- 
factory day’s doings these young men felt pleased, 
and accepted the advent of Lafayette and his 
troops at this time as providentially arranged to 





assist on the morrow to wipe out the disgrace of 
the day, and sink all the ships on our coast. 
But one night’s sleep dissipated that idea. 

‘“The General was invited to make his head- 
quarters at the residence of ‘Squire Brown,’ which 
hospitality he gladly accepted and acknowledged 
with true French politeness. During that one 
social evening words were spoken and acts per- 
formed which were never forgotten by the mem- 
bers of the household, and furnished a theme for 
polite gossip years afterwards among the elite of 
the whole township. 


‘The next morning, however, the troops early 
took up the line of march. And when the last pla- 
toon had disappeared from the public square, and 
the baggage train was all in motion, the finely- 
equipped horses were brought up in front of head- 
quarters for the General and his staff. As usual, 
on such occasions, all the boys in town had gath- 
ered around to see the military celebrities—to 
gaze at the ‘French General,’ who, it was well 
understood, had made great personal sacrifices to 
assist in establishing our young experimental gov- 
erninent, and deliver us from the tyrannical rule 
of ‘Old King George,’ and the British ‘Red 
Coats,’ his soldiers, whose recent acts at Sachem ’s 
Head and other places on the coast had earned 
the hatred of the rising generation. 

‘* Lafayette was then about twenty-four years of 
age—ambitious and full of life. He was tall and 
straight ; his uniform of the best, and fitted beau- 
tifully to his person. His eye pierced one through 
and through; and with the same independent 
bearing which years afterwards characterized his 
carriage in rejecting at the hand of Napoleon 
Bonaparte the medal of the Legion of Honor. 
As the groom placed the reins in his hands, he 
mounted, then turned and gracefully touched 
his chapeau to the citizens gathered upon the 
piazza, put spurs to his horse, struck into a gallop, 
with all his staff following him, and disappeared 
down the New Haven turnpike. This completed 
the picture ; and the first visit of General Lafay- 
ette to Guilford, which left a lasting impression 
upon all who witnessed it, and led all who then 
saw him to watch his career, until the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown, and the final close of 
the Revolutionary War.” 

His subsequent visit to this country in 1824 is 
fresh in the writer’s memory, and was brought 
about after this wise: Sometime during the year 
1823, while in conversation with some American 
officials in France on the politics of the age, the 
growth and progress of the United States, and 
the influence of our government upon the nations 
of the world, he playfully remarked that the child 
which he had assisted to bring into the family of 
nations seemed fast approaching manhood, and 
at the same time expressed a desire to once more 
visit our country. He was unhesitatingly assured 
that his presence in the United States would be 
greeted with a warm welcome by both the, govern- 
ment and the people. 

And in the summer of 1824 the General and his 
son, George Washington Lafayette, together with 
a few of his intimate friends, embarked for New 
York. When it was announced in the morn- 
ing papers that the Marquis de Lafayette and 
suit had arrived in the harbor and would land the 
next day, the whole city rushed to the Battery to 
greet him to our shores and welcome the nation’s 
guest. The Common Council of New York voted 
him the freedom of the city, splendid balls were 
given in honor of his visit, public officials and 
private citizens exerted themselves to do him hon- 
or, until his condition, like many other celebri- 
ties, became well-nigh insupportable from too 
much attention. His arrival and journey through 
the length and breadth of the land was one con- 
tinual ovation, made universal from East to West 
and from North to South, and occupied a year or 
more of his life. Wherever he journeyed he was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm by high and 
low, rich and poor, and many old veterans of the 
Revolution forced him to listen to anecdotes and 
tales of ‘‘hair-breadth ‘’scapes.” At times he 
seemed to fully enter into the spirit of fighting 
‘*his battles o’er again.” 

On his arrival at Washington, Congress voted 
him $200,000 in money and a township of land as 
remuneration for his services to the country and 
partly to re-imburse hii for his expenses in fitting 
out his expedition to assist General Washington 
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in the nation’s great extremity. As railroads only 
existed in imagination at that time, he journeyed 
chiefly by steamboat and stage-coach. When the 
news reached Guilford that General Lafayette 
would the next day pass through that town on his 
way to New London, all business ceased and work 
was temporarily suspended. The military were 
ordered out and the citizens vied with each othér 
in decorating their dwellings with flags and ban- 
ners and all appropriate mottoes of ‘‘ Welcome, 
thrice weleome, Lafayette.” A detail of mounted 
men was ordered out about four miles on the 
Haven road to meet the cavaleade and 
eseort them into town. At Moose Hill we met the 
two four-horse coaches containing the party, 
which consisted of General Lafayette, his son 
George Washington Lafayette, together with his 
French friends and a deputation of officials from 
New York and New Haven who accompanied the 
party. On the arrival of the coaches at the hotel 
the church bells rung, cannon boomed forth their 
fire and smoke, the people shouted ‘‘ Welcome, 
Lafayette,” and, as the passengers 
alighted for rest and refreshments, the women 
and children strewed their path with bouquets of 
flowers. In short, it was a scene never to be for- 
gotten by the young, and led many of them to 
study the character of this man who had so taken 
possession of the hearts of the people. An intro- 
duction to the notables of the town then followed, 
and the desire of all was to take by the hand the 
‘*nation’s guest,” the personal friend of our loved 
Washington. After partaking of refreshments the 
General reviewed the battalion of nfilitia which 
was under arms to honor his arrival, and cordially 
exchanged greetings with all who approached him, 
but positively refused all invitations to tarry over 
night and be entertained on account of his having 
encamped with his army on the public square in 
1780. 

When the time allotted for his visit came to an 
end, and he signified his desire to return to France 
and his home, our government placed in commis- 
sion a new frigate, named *‘ Brandywine,” which 
had been finished, launched and named in honor 
of Lafayette, who had shed his blood in defense 
of the country at that battle. Her /first voyage 
was ordered to convey, under the national charge 
and protection, to France and his home this much 
loved and honored national guest. 

** UNCLE HARVEY.” 


New 


welcome, 





MY INTERVIEW WITH THE 
ARCHBISHOP. 


By LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 

GENEVA, August 22. 
M* first interview with the Archbishop of 
Bi Canterbury was on the occasion of his 
passing through Geneva last summer. I sent my 
card, asking to speak with him on a matter of 
importance, and received at once an invitation to 
see himat acertain hour. You will be interested, 
as I was, in knowing something personally of the 
Primate of All-England—the first subject in the 
reali. 

It is commonly said, in English newspapers, 
that Dr, Tait owed his promotion in the ecclesi- 
astical estate to scarlet fever in his family—that 
the illness and death of several of his children so 
touched the sympathy of the good Queen as +o 
procure his elevation. to the see of Chester, from 
which he has been translated, successively, to 
London and Canterbury. There is no doubt that 
he was sorrowfully bereaved (the dedication to 
him of the English edition of Dr. Nehemiah 
Adams’s beautiful book, ‘‘ Agnes and the Little 
Key,” is a monument of the fact), and that he 
was promoted. For the result, however it came 
about, the wisest friends of the English Church 
have infinite reason to be thankful. What he did 
in the diocese of London for the supply of 
churches to his vast charge—what he has done, 
in his present lofty position, for the advancement 
of temperance, of public education, of brotherly 
kindness between sects, and for some little begin- 
ning of clerical discipline in the Establishment 
—are they not written in the ‘‘ Times” and in 
‘* Hansard” ? 

And all this has been wrought by sheer force 
of tact and good sense, united with a modicum 
of that most unepiscopal quality of courage, and 
without a particle of what his best friend would 
venture to speak of as genius. One gets (I think) 





a just impression of the Archbishop, on personal 
acquaintance with him, from his evidently vigor- 
ous health (he seems not more than sixty), his 
grave, kindly face, his good sense and pleasant 
humor in conversation, and his lack of assump- 
tion and pretension. Indeed, on this latter point, 
there is a strong contrast between the English 
bishops and their American ‘* Protestant Episco- 
pal” brethren. The English prelates undoubted- 
ly have certain points of superiority ; but when it 
comes to magnificence of deportment, they are 
simply nowhere in comparison. In fact, English 
clergymen themselves feel and admit the differ- 
ence. One of the most eminent of them, both by 
fame and by station, once exclaimed to me (with 
a sharp, sudden interpellation, apropos of noth- 
ing that had gone before), *‘ Mr. Bacon, what does 
possess your American Episcopalians to take on 
such monstrous airs when they come over to 
Europe? Why, we in the Church of England 
think sometimes that we are entitled to carry our 
heads pretty high; but bless me! it is nothing to 
the style that they put on.” I attempted a 
genial explanation of the phenomenon, but could 
not suppress a thrill of natural pride, or some- 
thing, at this high tribute to the personal majesty 
of a class of my fellow-countrymen. But, in fact, 
the general feeling of English church-dignitaries 
toward their American co-religionaries, so far as I 
have observed, is a very pleasant one. Allusions 
to them in conversation are generally made with 
a genial smile, and many charming anecdotes are 
in circulation, but not in print, illustrative of the 
state and style of the American bishop abroad, 
and his high appreciation of English titles and 
hospitalities. Few efforts of American eloquence, 
I venture to say, have made a deeper impression 
on the upper circles of English society than the 
allocution of dear old Bishop Potter of New York, 
when he got back from the Pan-Anglican Council, 
and told his assembled clergy, with tears in his 
voice, how he had been overwhelmed by the glory 
and heavenly beauty of life in a bishop’s palace in 
England, where the servants in throngs came in 
to family prayers, and even an American bishop 
was called ‘‘my lord.” Punch himself, that 
frivolous jester, was moved to take notice of so 
interesting a speech, the memory of which still 
lingers beside the British dinner-table. And the 
‘¢ Times,” which is sometimes uncivil, assures its 
readers that the American bishops will of course 
come to the ‘‘ Pan Anglican,” because ‘ people 
of dubious social standing never decline an invi- 
tation.” 

All this, however, is a little aside from the pres- 
ent purpose. The subject of my talk with Arch- 
bishop Tait was, How to provide for the religious 
wants of the vast and vastly-growing multitude of 
English-speaking sojourners on this continent. Up 
to this time the main provision has been by means 
of Church of England chapels and clergymen. 
And so long as Americans were only a small and 
casual minority this provision answered a very 
good purpose. But now that they furnish full 
half the numbers, and more than half the contri- 
butions of these congregations, they will not long 
be content to take back seats and look on while 
the Chosen People pray with protracted iteration 
for Our Queenand Our Prince, and the Lords of the 
Council, and the rest of it, with the President in 
a parenthesis. Either there must be accommoda- 
tion on this matter, or there will be schism,—and 
the latter would be a lamentable alternative for 
all Christendom. The choice lies in the hands of 
those who represent the interests of the English 
Church, This was the substance of my talk with 
his Grace—stated just as courteously as was con- 
ststent with brevity and with entire plainness. 

The Archbishop listened with every appearance 
of earnest interest, putting occasional questions, 
and remarked at last: ‘‘ What you say is of very 
grave importance; but it comes rather under the 
Bishop of London’s jurisdiction than under mine. 
But I will tell you what to do: sit down and write 
out in full what you have told me—state the whole 
case—and I will see that it has the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s attention.” 

I acted promptly on this suggestion, and will 
send you in my next letter a copy of the paper 
written in accordance with it. 

Some three months afterward, being in London, 
I received a note inviting me to Addington Park. 
One leaves the station at Croydon, and drives 





through country roads for an hour, to a modest 
gateway, which opens into something more like 
wild woods than I had seen in all my four years 
of exile. It was up hill and down hill, but prin- 
cipally down, for half an hour more, until, at the 
foot of a long slope, where no American would 
have dreamed of putting a house, sprawled the 
big, spacious, comfortable, ugly archiepiscopal 
residence, 

The Primate was busy when I arrived, but the 
delay gave me the opportunity of knowing the 
guests of the great house, who happened to be 
typical of the widely diverse relations with which 
one in his position has to deal. There was, first, 
the Master of a College at Cambridge; item, a 
reverend member of the London School Board; 
item, a chaplain, with a grievance, just returned 
from the Falkland Islands; item, a Mission Socie- 
ty’s secretary, escorting an Ojibbeway chief in 
holy orders from Canada; item, a New England 
Puritan from Geneva, After our ‘‘ cosmopolitan 
lunch” I had an hour's private and very unre- 
served consultation with the Archbishop on mat- 
ters relating to the subject that had brought us 
acquainted; from which it cannot be improper for 
me to report to the Christian public in America 
this deep impression, confirmed from many other 
high sources of authority in the English Church: 
that the best men in that Church, not only in the 
Low Church and Broad Church parties, but in 
the High Church party as well, are not satisfied 
with the false position into which they have fallen 
with reference to the Church of Christ in America, 
and would gladly add to their present limited fel- 
lowship some relations that would connect them 
more largely with our scholars and institutions of 
learning; our theological and religious authors; 
our great preachers; and with the apostolic mis- 
sionaries whose work is the best glory of our his- 
tory; as well as with the great body of American 
believers. 

Since I began to write this letter I have received 
from an eminent Nonconformist in London a let- 
ter which illustrates what I have said of Areh- 
bishop Tait’s beneficent influence in favor of what 
we call in Switzerland ‘‘ intereonfessional peace.” 
He writes: 

“ You will be interested in hearing of a meeting lately sum- 
moned by the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth Palace. 
The idea seems to have taken possession of bis mind that in 
England men of opposite politics can meet night after night 
in Parliament and discuss their differences face to face, to 
the great advantage of all concerned. Why should not men 
who differ exceedingly in theology sometimes try the effect 
of a friendly comparison of notes, and soften the antagon- 
isms of thought and conviction by the sympathies that 
spring up in the process of personal contact? Accordingly 
he invited half a dozen of the bishops—London, Winchester, 
Peterborough, Bath and Wells, Norwich, and Gloucester, 
i. e., Jackson, Harold Brown, Magee and Ellicott, to mect 
about fifteen of the Disseuters more or less known by lay 
service, or by writing or by public action, to discuss the pres- 
ent state and prospects of unbelief in England, and the 
causes of the alienation from church of the working Classes. 
We met at 12 o’clock, July 20, and sat round the long table in 
the dining-room for four hours as peaceably as possible, con- 
versing of “the things pertaining to the kingdom of God,’ 
and many useful hints were thrown out on the questions 
above stated. This will probably be the first of a series of 
similar meetings; and I almost think that some good will 
come ofit. As we were going up the entrance stairs, Bishop 
——asked me whether I had ever been there (to Lambetn 
Palace) before. I said, ‘** No, my lord, not for four hundred 
years—not since the time of the Lollards.”’ I must do bim 
the justice to say that although he is a somewhat solemn 
critic, he laughed the rest of the way up the stairs, and shook 
his apron well at the top, encouraging my hope that the 
Archbishop would not seize us this time and shut us up in the 
Lollard’s Tower. You would not think much of this meet- 
ing in America, but in England it is a novelty, and is dis- 
tinctly designed by Archbishop Tait as a quiet reply to the 
Ritualist party, who are forever fraternizing witb foreign 
churches, and snubbing—or “ snibbing,”’ as Bunyan says— 
their fellow-countrymen and fellow-Protestants.”’ 








GIVING CHILDREN PLEASURE. 
By Hope LEDYARD. 
TT is so very easy to give children pleasure, to 
make life a delight to them, that sometimes I 
fear because it is so easy we only do it by chance 
in a hap-hazard way, not understanding the full 
importance of giving our children every simple 
pleasure that we can devise. 

People who lose a child often speak of the re- 
gret they feel at the thought of something they 
might have done for it, but do we realize that in 
one sense our children are dead to us in a few 
short years, though they may live out their three 
score years and ten? Each day brings with it 
some opportunity, great or small, of brightening 
a little child’s life (if God has given you the treas- 
ure), and no pleasure thaf you can give next year 
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will be given to the child of 1876—that child is 
with you now; will never be yours to win and im- 
press again. 

But let us see how differently the same thing 
can be done for a child; warming and cheering it, 
or leaving it with no special memory of the deed. 
Take the matter of sleeping-rooms. Here are two 
mothers living next door to one another; each has 
a boy of seven or eight years old, and in the gen- 
eral rearranging of rooms in the spring each 
mother decides that her boy shall sleep alone. 

Tom has a comfortable bed in a good sized 
room; the bureau is full of clothes not im use; he 
finds it locked, and is told to come to mother if 
he wants any change of clothing. He asks for a 
looking-glass, and the request is considered in the 
light of a good joke, as he can’t pretend to ‘‘ do” 
his own hair. ‘* You’re just to sleep in that room,” 
says his mother, ‘‘and mind you don’t litter it up 
with any of your trash.” 

Harry’s mother is house-cleaning, and he com- 
plains bitterly of the time it takes, as he has to 
“mind” baby, and mamma is too tired to romp 
and tell stories, but on the last day of the clean- 
ing Harry gets his reward for the help he has been 
in many little ways to mamma. 

‘‘ Harry, darling, you are getting such a big 
boy, and are really such a good boy, too, that 
iainina is going to give you a little room for your 
very own.” 

‘* For me to sleep in?” 

‘* Yes, dear, and play in sometimes; and where 
you can kneel down quite alone, and ask God to 
bless you and those you love; and it may be, if 
you should forget and be naughty, that you would 
have to sit there alone along time—but we'll hope 
that won’t happen. 
bedroom.” 


Come and see your own little 


It is a little hall-room. The walls are merely 
whitewashed, and the window low and small, but 
mamma has managed a pretty little curtain out 
of one of baby’s long dresses, the cot-bed has a 
white spread; a small bureau-washstand contain- 
ing Harry’s clothes, with everything duly ar- 
ranged for him to wash his own face and hands, 
and a chair comprise the furniture. Harry sees 
a pretty photograph of two little children playing 
about their mother’s Knee, a bright chromo of a 
bunch of flowers tacked up against the wall (what 
cares he that it is a ‘‘ tea-picture,” as the children 
call them !), and above the washstand, on a level 
with the proud little boy’s face, hangs a small 
looking-glass, while over it he reads easily the 
large card, ‘‘Be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another.” 

The child is delighted. He has grown mentally 
since he entered the door, and his heart is softened 
to listen to the few earnest words mamma says 
about his duties, and he tries to follow each word 
of the simple prayer she offers up, that God will 
be pleased to be with her little boy. 

Do you not see the difference between these 
two mothers? There was no expense about the 
fitting up of Harry’s room, but his mother watches 
for every opportunity to give her boy a pleasure. 

How often we withhold a word of praise from a 
child, when, if it was blame that it merited, we 
should be sure to deal out full measure. There is 
no such pleasure in life, for old and young, as the 
reception of merited praise, and we should be 
very careful to give it when it has been earned. 

Your little girl has been very naughty, and 
been punished through the day. At night you 
call her to your side, and remind her of her 
naughty conduct, and tell her to ask God’s for- 
Quite right; but the next day she is a 
very good girl indeed; so take care that you tell 
her to thank God for keeping her good all day. 
We all need to learn to expect God to keep us 
from sin if we leave ourselves in his hands, and 
children should be taught to recognize God’s 
help when they have been good, and to be thank- 
ful for it. I remember as a little child I was gen- 
erally naughty and had always prayed earnestly 
for forgiveness, but, once in a while, there would 
be a day when I could not help feeling I had been 
quite good, and I was always bewildered as to my 
prayers. I had the notion I must feel like a sinner 
all the time, and remember trying to feel sorry 
over the naughtiness of the day before, but I 
could n’t realize it, and at last I really felt happier 
when I had been naughty and could feel the 
blessed sense of being forgiven. I never forget 


giveness. 








this, and, for my part, every child I can reach 
shall be taught to thank God for the goodness He 
has enabled them to show forth, as well as ask His 
pardon for theirsins. Teach a little child of three 
years tosay, ‘‘ Forgive me {/I have been naughty,” 
and you will find he willsoon know what days to 
say, ‘‘for being so naughty.” 

But I have apparently wandered from my sub- 
ject; yet only apparently, for if you can teach 
your child the wonderful delight of looking to 
God for power to be kept free from sin you are 
giving him the highest pleasure. 

And now, as to simple home amusements. 
There are so many—do you use them? Let each 
child have his or her own bottle of mucilage, and 
a book in which he can paste pictures, if he is old 
enough—scraps of paper if a little tot. At this 
season, too, there are the children’s gardens. No 
flowers will give so much delight as those your 
little daughter has tended so lovingly. Somehow 
your little boy’s vegetables thrive, in spite of the 
various experiments he tries; perhaps it is that 
the soil is kept ‘‘stirred,” while baby knows her 
own little plot, which loving hands have filled 
with the dear old-fashioned favorites, warranted 
to bloom. But, above all, give your children the 
pleasure of cultivated society. You do your little 
girl great injustice in supposing that she cannot 
appreciate whatever talent, whatever powers of 
pleasing, you may have; and as to your boy, my 
heart grows full to overflowing at the thought of 
what you risk, of what you lose, when you let 
your little son, for want of higher and better 
companionship, spend his time with uncultivated, 
superstitious and bigoted servants, 

Almost all mothers can play a few tunes on the 
piano, and this can be made the source of great 
pleasure to the children, especially if a regular 
hour each day is devoted to it. What tender 
little compliments will be your reward when you 
sing your old favorites, and whatever others may 
think of the voice, worn and weakened by iime 
and trouble, you are the star singer of the little 
home company. 





LETTER FROM BOSTON. 
TWO CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 
oo and the rest of mankind are 


getting home from vacation. Vacation- 
taking has so far become ‘‘an institution” that it 
is not at all ‘‘the thing” not to have one. If peo- 
ple cannot go, they must at least stay away from 
chureh and all other public places, and close up 
their blinds, and have communication with peo- 
ple, if at all, out of the back door and alley. To 
those whose health or employment does not re- 
quire it I believe vacation-taking would in many 
cases be only a bore if it were not the fashion. 
But as it is, it is absorbing more and more of the 
months of the year, until in many cases more 
than one-third of the year is given to a long suin- 
mer holiday. One minister in Boston said that 
his congregation scattered so early and returned 
so late that he had his full audience only about 
six months in the year, and in that time only 
could he undertake any really aggressive plans. 
In such circumstances it is of course as well to 
close up the churches and Sunday-schools during 
the long summer months. Of those who are not 
away only a small per centum have the moral 
courage to show their faces and thereby confess 
that they have not joined the exodus. In the 
mean time the forces and processes of evil seem 
to be no less active than in former years; but 
what can we do? Perhaps as much can be done 
in eight or ten months of work asin twelve. It 
is not my belief, however. 

A young lady from this city, on vacation, went 
to bathe in a lake with which she was not ac- 
quainted, and stepped unexpectedly into deep 
water and was drowned. The young lady whom 
she was visiting, in trying to help her, was also 
drowned. The body of the former was brought 
back to the city, and the friends searched a whole 
day to find a minister to attend the funeral. Not 
a pastor of their denomination nor any minister 
whom they knew was to be found in the city. A 
stranger from a distant field was secured. 

Next Monday morning the ministers of the 
Congregational ‘‘ persuasion,” as they call it in 
the South, are to tell their vacation experiences 
at the ministers’ meeting in Pilgrim Hall. This 
ministers’ meeting is ‘‘an institution” also, 
though not at all ‘‘the thing” in any such sense 
that the ‘‘ leading” minister must be there. It is 





a first-rate thing for the ‘‘average” minister, but 
the Boston minister, or any other who reckons 
himself to have reached the topmost rung, seldom 
is seen there. He cannot afford to give his time 
to association—no! not for an hour—with the 
common herd, who must not be surmised to be 
able to do anything for him. Some select ones 
who are training at a more rapid pace and cannot 
be held back by the slow gait of the average 
brother have organized a private circle called the 
‘*Monday Club.” In such ways we must assert 
and maintain our superiority, and reverse the 
old rule, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive”! So it happens that the ‘t Boston” minis- 
ters’ meeting is made up mostly of ministers from 
the towns and smaller cities about Boston. They 
come together—often to the number of nearly a 
hundred—earnest, wide-awake, devoted and able 
men. It has even been said that many of them 
are not a whit behind some of their brethren at 
the Hub. They spend an hour—from ten to 
eleven in the morning—in discussing the most 
vital questions connected with their work, taking 
in under this head the most important topics of 
the times. As a rule, the meetings are anything 
but dull. They are full of interest and thought, 
and, I must think, of profit too. They are a 
splendid device for anticipating and preventing 
the “blue” reaction of Monday. They keep 
up ministerial association, promoting frequent 
exchanges of fraternal intercourse, if not.of pul- 
pits. They are, as a rule, altogether helpful and 
only good. 

Altogether another affair from this is the Con- 
gregational Club of Boston. 
with officers, and paid admission, and names 
voted upon for membership. It holds its meet- 
ings in the evening, and only once a month, and 
has a great supper, and its talks are after-supper 
talks, and more formal than the ministers’ meet- 
ing talks, opening usually with a carefully- 
prepared essay on some previously assigned topie. 
Its meetings gather at six o'clock and hold till 
ten, or rather it takes till about that time for the 
well-fed club to so far disperse that it is not re- 
spectable to call the scattered remains any longer 
“the club.” Then, after about an hour and a 
half of unceremonious shoving back of chairs, 
and trawping out of the room on its bare floors, 
in such fashion that it is only a very uncom- 
plimentary affair at last to call on any one to 
speak, the meeting closes only with a hurried and 
often unheard motion for adjournment, and a 
unanimous stampede of the remnants of the 
‘*elub.” But for the first two hours this meeting 
is a sight to see—a scene to enjoy. Here you find 
gathered the strength, financially and intellec- 
tually, of the Congregational churches of Boston 
and vicinity. There is not another such a gather- 
ing on the continent, I verily believe. No ‘‘lead- 
ing” Boston minister or layman can afford fo be 
counted out of this gathering. And such speak- 
ing, unlike anything else ever heard—the best 
wisdom, not unmixed with the best wit. No 
speaker may appear here with undigested thought 
or unpremeditated speech. The very sense of 
propriety of the most obtuse would effectually 
guard him against it. The very atmosphere of 
the place would prevent it. No more renowned 
lawyers, no more able or successful merchants, no 
more wise or witty writers, no more profound 
theologians or more eloquent preachers are pro- 
duced by the country than you look down upon, 
if you are privileged, as your correspondent has 
been, with a seat by the side of the president on 
the raised platform at the front of the Pilgrim 
Hall. Besides these regular monthly suppers the 
club has an annual festival in Faneuil Hall at the 
time of its closing meeting before vacation, which 
in numbers, in grandeur of the entertainment 
and in the prominence of the speakers, attempts 
to excel all the rest. 

It ought to be said too, in giving anything like 
the news in this line from New England, that this 
club is so popular and successful that nearly 
every large and central city in New England has 
copied it, and now at intervals calls together the 
ministers and laymen of its vicinity for a similar 
meeting. Salem,and Worcester, and Providence, 
and, I think, Springfield, and New Haven, and 
Portland, and I know not how many more, have 
each its Congregational club. io ae 


This is a society, 





‘‘ Tr was pitched without,” said the clergyman, 
and an old base ball player who had been calmly 
slumbering awoke with a start and yelled ‘‘ Foul.” 
The first bass came down from the choir and put 
him out. 
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GEORGE ELIOT'S NEW NOVEL.* 

In ‘Daniel Deronda” George Eliot displays, in 
a more marked degree than ever before, her own 
peculiar excellences and defects. The faults of 
the book are technical and artistic only; they are 
not slight, but their significance is nevertheless 
more gratifying than depressing. That a great 
writer with a longing to be an artist—a writer 
who has sense, perception, taste, and a power of 
combination such as but few artists ever dis- 
played—a writer whose subjects transcend in scope 
and magnitude those of any living artist, should 
yet be overborne by the possibilities of her mate- 
rial, is cause for the world to congratulate itself 
anew. Yet it is impossible not to regret the tech- 
nical faults of the book: the story is that of 
Gwendolen Harleth rather than of Deronda; the 
characters are too numerous and too important 
to combine in a symmetrical plot, or to be dis- 
posed of in several books of the same length; some 
prominent characters appear for no especial pur- 
pose and are dropped without apparent reason ; 
the action of the story is frequently retarded at 
inopportune times, and the actual issues are 
finally left entirely to the reader’s imagination. 
No other work of fiction ever so unmistakably 
demanded a sequel. For one peculiarity of the 
story, which will often be termed a fault, the 
author deserves the highest praise—she does not 
allow the hero and heroine to marry, even after 
the well-timed death of the heroine's husband : 
the gulf which George Eliot thus places between 
herself and the conventional novelist is one which 
we hope may be widened until fictitious grindings 
of the mills of the gods may be conducted more 
in accordance with the teachings of real life. 

To eatalogue the merits of this noble volume 
would be a difficult task. The entire work is no 
more nor less than a series of character studies, 
interspersed with deductions, both witty and sor- 
rowful, but always logical, from life’s lesson. As 
a story to be read for its plot, it is not remark- 
able: there is therefore all the more cause for 
delight that it is of all modern novels the one 
most industriously read. To find some way of 
impressing their reflections upon the world has 
always been the desire—frequently a fruitless one 
—of philosophers: here is a woman who has so 
dressed her thoughts that everyone, figuratively 
speaking, is glad to see them. It is a mistake to 
suppose that only people of unusual culture and 
intellect read George Eliot’s book—thousands 
upon thousands of girls and boys, each with the 
rude spirits, good appetites and literal minds of 
youth, have read ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” and compre- 
hengded most of it. To be able to so array thoughts 
ea al and valuable ‘that people will compre- 
hend them is to sueceed as no other modern 
thinker has ever succeeded. But George Eliot has 
done even more. To persuade people to accept 
the great thoughts of others is a noble work, but 
to teach them how to think for themselves is a 
nobler, and it is this that the author of ‘ Daniel 
Deronda” has done. George Eliot has been ac- 
cused of a love of paradox, but the accusation is 
based upon humanity’s ignorance of itself: her 
characters apparently paradoxical not only have 
their counterparts everywhere, but they afford in 
life the rule to which exceptions are few. The 
complexity of the motives of even unnoticeable 
people is no less than that of the characters in 
‘* Daniel Deronda,” and it raises the habit of esti- 
mating human nature to the dignity of the highest 
of studies. By what process this study is to be 
pursued the author does not tell us, but the great 
teacher is not so much he who suggests a method 
of study as he who bares his own mind and shows 
us the existence of the study, and how great its 
scope is. Had not George Eliot written, the world 
would laugh at the idea that books so devoted to 
this line of thought could meet with any success: 
that she has sueceeded so notably in obtaining 
readers proves that a literary field which has 
never been recognized as existing is above all 
others rich and popular, and that art, in the or- 
dinary sense of the term, does not necessarily set 
the standard of excellence for the story. 

Of religion—not of religious theories, but of the 
application of the essentials of the purest religions 
to the affairs of life—the book is full. Neither 
Deronda nor any of his acquaintances makes 
any verbal profession of Christianity, yet all the 
critical incidents of the story are disposed of ac- 
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cording to the Christian ideas of the reward and 
penalties of right and wrong. Righteousness is 
rewarded, wrong-doing is punished, and God is 
never debased into a characterless sentimentalist, 
as he is in so many stories avowedly written with 
Christian motives. The enthusiasm, the purity, 
the unselfishness of the spiritual aspirations of 
the Jew Mordecai, and the spiritual perceptions 
which in increasing force reward him through his 
apparently dreary life, make of themselves a 
‘*History of Transcendentalism,” more distinct 
and impressive than was ever written, and one 
whose truthfulness must impress itself upon the 
mind of every reader. Certainly the following 
paragraph shows that George Eliot has learned 
one of the greatest of religious truths, and one 
which can be learned only by personal experience: 

“There comes a terrible moment to many souls, when the 
great movements of the world, the larger destinies of man- 
kind, which have lain aloof in newspapers and other neg- 
lected reading, enter like an earthquake into their lives— 
when the slow urgency of growing generations turns into 
the tread of an invading army or the dire clash of civil war, 
and grey fathers know nothing to seek for but the corpses of 
their blooming sons, and girls forget all vanity to make lint 
and bandages which may serve for the shattered limbs of 
their betrothed husbands. Then it is as if the Invisible 
Power that has been the object of lip-worship and lip- 
resignation became visible, according to the imagery of the 
Hebrew poet, making the flames his chariot and riding on 
the wings of the wind, till the mountains smoke and the 
plains shudder under the rolling, flery visitation. Often the 
good cause seems to lie prostrate under the thunder of unre- 
lenting force; the martyrs live reviled, they die, and no 
angel is seen holding forth the crown and the palm-branch. 
Then it is that the submission of the sou] to the Highest is 
tested, and even in the eyes of frivolity life looks out from 
the scene of human struggle with the awful face of duty, 
and a religion shows itself which is something else thana 
private consolation.”’ 

Of the peculiar humor with which the author 
has endowed many minor characters in her older 
novels scarcely any appears in this book; the wit 
is all the author's own, and gains by being spoken 
from its natural mouthpiece. The freedom with 
which unpleasant truths about humanity are told 
and commented upon would be termed audacity 
if indulged in by any other writer. The com- 
ments upon Mrs. Arrowpoint’s treatment of 
Klesmer is a case of this sort; the lady, an Eng- 
lish woman of fine family and breeding, indulges 
in expressions which, coming from a man, would 
be ealled insulting and brutal, and the author's 
admissions regarding this habit of some members 
of her sex are more cruel than anything that Thack- 
eray or Balzac ever said about women, yet both 
these novelists sometimes exaggerated. 

Like but few other novels, ‘‘ Daniel Deronda” 
deserves at least two readings, unless the reader 
chances to be a cold-blooded philosopher ; it is 
only after the curiosity about the plot is satisfied 
that one can recognize and fully enjoy the wit 
and wisdom of this wonderful book. 


THE NORMAN CONQUEST.* 

With this volume Mr. Freeman concludes a his- 
tory which, in spite of rather a chilling weleome 
on its first appearance, has made for itself a place 
among the greater English histories. The last 
volume is the most interesting of the five, and the 
one which most severely tests the author's ability, 
the subject being ‘‘ The Effects of the Norman 
Conquest.” The results to politics, literature and 
art have each one a chapter to itself; those to 
religion and the condition of the people are 
treated in the chapter on politics. The whole 
subject of the Norman Conquest and reign is one 
concerning which the recorded facts are few and 
inferences are numerous ; Mr. Freeman has, there- 
fore, an unusual opportunity for displaying ori- 
ginality of thought, and this opportunity he has 
certainly improved. In the preface to this last 
volume, however, he admits that in his chapter 
on political results he has done little but follow 
Prof. Stubbs’s ‘‘Constitutional History,” which 
book he pronounces ‘‘the greatest monument of 
English historical scholarship.” The author's 
originality shows frequently in his chapters on 
literature and art; we quote one single passage 
from the first of these chapters, for it con- 
tains a needed word of warning for a growing 
class of writers and readers in America: ‘* There 
are moments when we are tempted to say that it 
would have been better for the English tongue to 
have died out utterly than for it to be used, as it 
has been used, as an instrument for making Eng- 
lishmen forget that they are Englishmen. That 
process of turning our backs upon ourselves, of 
denying the history of our race, of calling our- 
selves by any name rather than that by which 
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our fathers called themselves—the habit of look- 
ing anywhere save to the rock from which we are 
hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence we are 
digged—all the errors against which we have to 
strive in preaching the hard doctrine that English- 
men are themselves, and not some other people— 
all this comes of the Norman Conquest and the 
literary tastes to which the Norman Conquest 
gave birth.” With similar earnestness Mr. Free- 
man comes to the defense of English architecture. 
He says: ‘‘To that style, the Norman variety of 
Romanesque, I hold that justice is seldom done. 
It is in the eyes of classical pedantry a 
mere corruption of the architecture of classical 
Rome. A wider view of the history of the art 
pronounces it to be no corruption, but rather a 
more perfect carrying out of ideas which classical 
Rome attempted only imperfeetly. I claim 
for it to be lookedon . . as a genuine and 
independent style, of which Italy and Norman 
England produced two varities of co-equal merit. 
3 It is not, in an artistic sense, strictly beau- 
tiful, but if we pass from the mere detail 
to the general design and construction of build- 
ings, the eleventh and twelfth centuries may hold 
their own against any period in the history of the 
art. . . . Thearchitectureof the round arch is 
in every sense the peer of the architecture of the 
entablature and of the architecture of the pointed 
arch. The architectural expression of rest and 
immobility is an artistic conception in no way 
inferior to the architectural expression of either 
of the two forms of horizontal and vertical ex- 
tension.” y 

The appendix to this volume is quite volumin- 
ous, covering wore than a hundred pages. In 
his preface the author expresses his regret at the 
small and ‘imperfect use he has made of the 
Domesday record, but says that the information 
contained in this great storehouse cannot 
utilized by any one until a critical edition has 
been made of the work itself. He states that this 
concluding volume of the history is provisional, 
as he hopes to yet work it out in further detail. 
His readers will hope for such a revision, tor 
nearly all of them will hold this volume in 
especial esteem. The work, as a whole, is one 
of which all Englishmen and their deseendants 
should be proud, inasmuch as in it the English 
man is never lost sight of beside the Norman, 
never fused with his conquerors, but traced pa- 
tiently and lovingly until he becomes again his 
own master and the father of the great English- 
speaking peoples of to-day. 

BISHOP SIMPSON ON HIS SECT* 

The Methodists are fortunate in having Bishop 
Simson for their historian, and outsiders who 
are interested in Methodism will be grateful that 
a writer of such clearness and point has arranged 
the facts of Methodist history forthem. ‘‘A Hun- 
dred Years of Methodism” contains less than four 
hundred 12mo pages, but it gives not only a his- 
tory of the denomination in America, but of all 
its collateral branches; it also contains ‘The 
Articles of Religion,” ‘‘ The General Rules,” a list 
of church publications and publishers, and a list 
showing the number of preachers and members 
of the Methodist Church in each year since 1773. 

To most readers the author's ‘‘ Review” will be 
the most interesting part cf the book, for in this 
the author attempts to account for the great and 
rapid increase of membership in the Methodist 
Church. Claiming, with just pride, that it has 
not been through any State aid such as the Con- 
gregationalists and Episcopalians sometimes had, 
that it has not grown, in comparison with other 
denominations, by immigration, nor through su- 
perior educational facilities, the author says the 
explanation must be sought either in the superi- 
ority of its doctrines, the efficiency of its organ- 
ization, or in the piety, earnestness and activity 
of its ministers and members. Admitting that 
the doctrines of the church are the same as those 
of other sects which have not grown so rapidly, 
and claiming that the church organization has 
had something to do with church success, Bishop 
Simpson says: ‘‘ No doubt a large proportion of 
its success, if not the principal part, has been 
through the deep piety of its members and the 
earnestness and activity manifested in their re- 
ligious assemblies. Whatever may be said con- 
temptuously of enthusiasm, and however men 
may deride religious feeling as fanatical, one fact 
remains incontrovertible : men seek the churches 
because they need religious comfort. They will 
go where they believe God manifests himself by 
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imparting his Spirit most fully to his followers ; 
and the earnestness in worship, the zeal which 
follows from a lively faith, the conviction of the 
unseen, which nerved the early Methodists for 
their work and strengthened them to endure re- 
proach and scorn, draw the hearts of men when, 
forgetting earthly distinctions and earthly mo- 
tives, they seek alone the pardon of sin and com- 
munion with God.” 

The author alludes, not complainingly, to the 
fact that the Methodists and Baptists, who be- 
tween them furnish religious instruction to half 
the population of the United States, do not re- 
ceive a fair proportion of public positions. Re- 
ferring to the influence which members of the 
Episcopal Church exerted in the government in 
earlier days, he says: ‘‘Such is the power of 
precedent, and so easily can men in office perpet- 
uate their influence, that to this day the leading 
offices in the gift of the Federal Government are 
filled by adherents of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church far beyond the ratio of their membership. 
The same remark applies, in part, to the Congre- 
gationalists and Presbyterians, who, in certain 
sections of the Union, early occupied prominent 
positions. So, too, institutions and trusts found- 
ed by the State or supported by general contribu- 
tions, and legitimately belonging to the whole 
people, have by the constitution of the trustees 
passed virtually under denominational control. 
In this way the public moneys have been indi- 
rectly applied to advance sectarian interests.” 
This charge is none too strongly made, and is 
worth the attention of many politico-religionists 
who are terribly exercised over the apparent en- 
croachwments of the Roman Church. 


NOTES, ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. 

Mr. Hare will issue an illustrated edition of 
his *‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” having learned 
that ‘‘ many Americans have come over to Europe 
with the sole object of visiting the scenes in which 
that gentle life was passed.” 

The Rev. L. Tyerman, author of ‘‘ The Life and 
Times of John Wesley,” has now in the press a 
biography of George Whitefield. Mr. Tyerman is 
an entertaining writer, and if he has heeded some 
of the hints which a few years ago were provoked 
by the intensity of his hero-worship, his new 
book will be even more popular than the older 
one, 

It seems that the ‘“‘ Christian Union” was cor- 
rect in supposing that Julian Hawthorne's savage 
abuse of Mr. Lathrop was due to his not having 
read Lathrop’s ‘‘Study of Hawthorne,” for we 
learh that mutual friends of the two men have 
examined the book with special reference to the 
papers of the elder Hawtborne which his son ob- 
jected to having made public, and have assured 
him that these papers were not used. 


Catarrhal sufferers will understand why the 
“Congregationalist” thus notices Dr. Wyman on 
hay fever: ‘‘ We have waited for this book ; we 
have sdeezed for it bady tibes; our eyes have 
filled as we beasured its delay ; we have itched to 
get hold of it. We have hoped to obtaid frob it 
the relief which our cobblaidt calls for. The book 
is at last before us, add we are not disappoidted. 
It tells us just exactly how we feel—dose, bouth, 
skid add all; it describes our sybtobs toa t; it 
discusses id detail the idfluedces of place upod 
our ailbent, add eduberates the localities where 
we bay escape its reach. It goes at ledgth idto 
the causes add treatbedt. Add, fidally, od the 
groudd, probably, that bisery loves cobbady, it 
relates the experiedces of a dubber of the afflicted, 
idciudidg the late Dadiel Webster, add the later 
Hedry Ward Beecher. It is a cobfort to kdow 
that the great expoudder of the Codstitutiod had 
his cross to bear. The facts, statistics, views, 
experiedces and suggestiods which Dr. Wybad 
has collected id his work bake it of beladcholy 
but parabout idportadee to the great catarrhal 
fabily ; to each bebber of which we bost affeectiod- 
ately add eardestly cobbed it for reading add re- 
flectiod. It will be sure todo theb good, especially 
if they go to the boudtaids to read it.” 


Oriental literature has sustaived a considerable 
loss within a month by the deaths of Edward W. 
Lane and George Smith. Mr. Lane edited the 
“Arabian Nights” for English readers, and has 
for a long lifetime been engaged in preparing an 
Arabie-English Lexicon. It is said that he left 
this great work so nearly finished that his assist- 
ants will be able to complete it. George Smith 
was an attaché of the Oriental department of the 
British Museum. While engaged in deciphering 
some of the records on the Assyrian tablets 
brought over by Rawlinson, he became convinced 
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that more of the same material might be found 
on the site of Rawlinson’s explorations. His ear- 
nestness attracted the attention of the enter- 
prising managers of the London “‘ Telegraph,” and 
he was sent, at the expense of that newspaper, to 
search the ruins in the valley of the Euphrates. 
Success was speedily attained, and it was greater 
than he could have expected. He found what 
was literally a Chaldean library, engraved upon 
tiles and cylinders of clay. From fragments of 
this library Mr. Smith compiled the interesting 
‘*Chaldean Account of Genesis,” which book was 
noticed at some length in these columns some 
months ago. The material of this book did not 
comprise a thousandth part of that already dis- 
covered by Mr. Smith, and he has ever since been 
busily engaged in his work of exploration, so that 
the simple work of deciphering the records he has 
exhumed will employ many Orientalists for years 
to come. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
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Art and Achitecture. 

One of the principal attractions of the American 
Builder for September is a double sheet of designs 
for Neo-Jacobean furniture. The designs num- 
ber about thirty, and include brackets, chairs, 
settees, mantels, bookcases, ete. With them the 
Builder presents the advice that skilled carpen- 
ters and other wood-workers should use their 
time, when out of employ, in constructing single 
pieces of furniture after these designs. The 
Builder's suggestion will be heartily seconded by 
whoever realizes how unartistic and unbeautiful 
most household furniture is, and the workmen of 
taste who accept the advice can hardly fail to find 
ready market for their wares, for furniture in 
these styles can be sold, at fair profit, for far less 
money than is often paid for less desirable arti- 
A sheet of miscellaneous designs, and a 
page of gable finials and rosettes will interest 
fuilders. In the letterpress pages we find an in- 
teresting sketch of a large concrete house, finished 
in valuable woods, and costing less than $3,000. 
Other interesting papers, from various sources, 
make this number of the Builder quite valuable. 


cles. 


The American Architect leads all its technical 
companions in the number and variety of its de- 
signs. In a single number—that for Sept. 2—we 
find plans and exterior view of Trinity Church, 
Sing Sing, N. Y., the exterior of a large wooden 
cottage, and designs for the finish and furniture 
of chambers and dining-room. The third paper 
of the ‘*‘ Words with Clients” series is timely, for 
the subject is that peculiar and abominable qual- 
ity of air which nine tenths of our readers will 
begin to breathe as soon as the weather becomes 
too cold for open windows—air which has passed 
over a red-hot iron surface in the furnace; air 
that passes over dirty sinks, foul closets, dirty 
clothing, decaying vegetable matter, before it 
reaches the human lungs; air that is breathed 
and rebreathed until vermin die in it and only 
human beings survive; air that lowers physical 
tone as rapidly as rum or opium can, that lessens 
appetite, blunts intelligence, steals energy, de- 
presses the spirits, dulls sensibility, and all for 
the sake of saving a little extra fuel, or of escaping 
the care of frequently airing rooms and examina- 
ing all possible causes of foul air. 

The steel engravings in the Art Journal are 
‘““The Nine Worthies,” after Hillingford, ‘‘The 
Writing Master,” after Mieris, and ‘‘ The Three 
Dogs,” after Landseer: all are good, though the 
second is, technically, much the best. The wood 
engravings are unusually good and numerous ; 
those in the Centennial paper are upon Hungarian 
glassware, Doulton terra cotta (two large groups), 
Axminster carpet; smaller articles of ornamental 
furniture, etc., in the French Court, Hindoo 
earved furniture, English designs in embroidery, 
and a silver piece from the Middletown Silver 
Plate Co. Colman is the American painter illus- 
trated in this number, the engravings being after 
his ‘‘Andernach,” and his ‘‘ Street Scene in Caen, 
Normandy.” A full-page engraving, after Bou- 
langer’s ‘‘ Le Gynécée,” is too carelessly engraved 
to be valuable. ‘The Traditions of Christian 
Art” is illustrated by several sketches from ivory 





carvings and frescoes. The “Studies and Sketch- 
es,” by Landseer, are seven in number, of which 
two or three are finely finished, and the remainder 
are as Landseer left the originals. Mrs. Hooper 
has an interesting paper on the French salon of 
1876, and the notes upon the paintings at the 
Centennial Exhibition are good. 


The August number of the Portfolio contains 
etchings which will strongly commend the period- 
ical itself to the untechnical lover of good pict- 
ures; it also has one plate entirely after Mr. 
Editor Hamerton’s own heart. This last is by 
Seymour Haden, the subject being Purfleet on 
the Thames, by moonlight ; the plate is printed 
in sharp line, the few shadows being very black 
and ungraduated. Looking at this picture, one 
can easily see how for certain subjects etching is 
beyond comparison the best method of reprodue- 
tion, but he will not on that account agree with 
Mr. Hamerton that only a special class of subjects 
should be etched. Beyer’s plate ‘‘ In the Forest 
of Fontainebleau,” which the editor introduces 
with an apology as being used only to make 
known the German schoolof etching, is delightful 
in design and finish; no line engraving could so 
perfectly manage foliage androcks. The remain- 
ing plate is by Richeton, after Murillo, the sub- 
ject being ‘‘St. John and the Lamb.” Richeton 
has but few equals among etchers, but in this 
picture he seems to us to surpass himself, par- 
ticularly as an interpreter of the peculiarities of 
Murillo’s general style. For the reader there is 
besides the ‘‘ Technical Notes,” which are this 
month upon Dobson, a continuation of the sketch 
of Turner and a description of De Morgan’s new 
**lustred” pottery. 








Science. 


A Fact IN VENTILATION.—If we remove air 
from an ordinary room, other air will flow in from 
some source to supply its place. If it finds no 
proper entrance it will come in from or through 
drains or sewers and soil pipes, or down dirty 
flues of chimneys, or from the cellar up through 
floors and carpets, bringing the dust with it. If 
the cellar floor is not made impervious, or nearly 
so, by coatings of concrete or asphalt, air may be 
drawn directly from the ground under the house ; 
and it is easy to see that this source of supply, 
contaminated in various ways, may furnish a 
very unhealthy atmosphere. From one place or 
another the new air ‘‘has got to come,” and it 
behooves us to regulate its source and quality.— 
Journal of Chemistry. 








The meeting at Philadelphia last week of the 
International Congress of Physicians ought surely 
to result to the advantage of mankind in general 
and the profession in particular. Physicians 
more than any of their brethren in the learned 
professions are called by their duties into the 
most intimate relations with their clients, and a 
high standard of professional honor is among the 
most imperative of the requirements which they 
should demand of one another, and which the 
public should demand of them. The president of 
the congress, Dr. Gross, stated that one of the first 
objects of the meeting was to ‘establish a uni- 
formity of scientific nomenclature, weights, meas- 
ures, and records of disease in all parts of the 
civilized world for the medical profession.” If 
the congress succeeds in inaugurating even these 
initiatory steps towards uniformity of practice 
the gain will be great and will justify the expecta- 
tion that far more will be accomplished hereafter. 
When the full reports of the Congress are pub- 
lished we may recur to a subject in which we 
have, all of us, so literally vital an interest. 


Tue Soap MINES OF CALIFORNIA.—The rock 
soap mine is situated in the lower mountains or 
foot-hills of the coast range in Ventura County, 
five miles from the city of the same name. It was 
discovered by A. F. Hubbard, while prospecting 
for coal. He accidentally dislodged some that 
fell into water and dissolved. It being a new ex- 
perience to see rock dissolve, he gave it his atten- 
tion, found it soapy, took it home to experiment 
with, and soon learned its virtues; yet, strange 
to tell, his family used it for nearly a year before 
it was given to the public, when Mr. Hubbard 
associated himself with Messrs. Cronk and Bick- 
ford, forming the present company, who are the 
sole proprietors of this wonderful mine. It is 
accessible only through a canon leading to and 
opening upon the beach. The coast line stage- 
road passes the mouth of this canon, three miles 
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below the mine. This canon or ravine penetrates 
one of the wildest possible voleanic regions. A 
little stream follows its course, an alinost ‘lost 
cause” in summer, but in winter a raging, rushing 
torrent, which, after draining immense heights, 
and many a rugged mountain side, finds its way 
to the ocean, often bearing along in its fearful 
strength huge boulders and entire trees. Along 
this side of the ravine, sometimes in the bed of 
the stream, sometimes high up in its precipitous 
banks, winds a little trail leading to the soap mine, 
traveled only by the safe pack-mule and hardy 
miner. The rock resembles chalk or lime. At the 
southern extremity is an extensive deposit, veined, 
marbled, and particolored, resembling Castile 
soap. The ledge at its opening is fifteen to twenty 
feet wide, and crops out for 2,000 feet to an un- 
known depth. The lode is well defined, with wall 
rocks of hard slate stone, and has, in common 
with the slate and sandstone strata about it, been 
thrown up from the depths and turned complete- 
ly on edge. In its vicinity is a mountain of gyp- 
sum, also turned up on edge ; indeed, the whole 
country bears evidence of fearful convulsions, 
also of some time having lain peacefully at the 
bottom of the ocean; for on the highest moun- 
tain tops can be found nearly perfect sea-shells 
and various specimens of marine matter.—San 
Benventura (California) Reporter. 

HAy FrEvER.—Dr. Beard writes to the ‘ Tri. 
bune ™ as follows regarding this malady, to which 
he has given special attention : 

“In the White Mountains there is not much difference 
between Bethlehem, Jefferson, Whitefield, and Lancaster; 
but Bethlehem is very accessible by railroad, has a large 
number of hotels and boarding-houses of every grade, and is 
without dispute one of the most beautiful mountain villages 
in the world. In any of these places the chances are at least 
four to one that either complete relief or partial relief 
sufficient to compensate for the time and expense of the 
journey will be obtained. At the seaside resorts—even on 
the islands, as the Isles of Shoals, Nantucket, Martha's Vine- 
yard, and Fire Island—the winds that come from the land are 
liable to bring distress; consequently those who visit these 
places are sometimes painfully disappointed. I would further 
suggest to physicians the cautious use of the tincture of 
calabar bean and of gelsemin. These remedies act so well as 
sedatives in other nervous affections that they ought to be 
of value in hay fever.” 





SOCIAL SCIENCE AT SARATOGA. 


By Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


YUCH a programme as that announced by the 
kJ American Social Science Association for its an- 
nual meeting at Saratoga ought to have drawn to- 
gether five thousand persons at the very least. The 
questions considered touch very nearly the welfare 
of the whole people, and they are questions con- 
cerning which the wisest of us have much to learn. 
Among those assigned to the discussion of these 
important topics were several of our most distin- 
guished men, and the meeting certainly promised 
no little profit to every intelligent person who 
would take time to attend its sessions. The prom- 
ise was kept to a select company—numbering 
probably less than one hundred, but including 
such men as Dr. Woolsey, President Porter, and 
Professors Sumner and Wayland of New Haven, 
Governor Tilden and Ex-Governor Hoffman, Pres- 
ident White of Cornell, Judge Hoadley of Cinein- 
nati, Professor T. W. Dwight, C. L. Brace, Egq., 
Dr. Elisha Harris, Hon. David A. Wells, Messrs. 
Dorman B. Eaton, Charles Nordhoff, Edward At- 
kinson, and Horace White. In view of what has 
been, and as a token of growing interest in social 
science, this may be very encouraging; in view of 
the fact that, in a republic like ours, such studies 
are of unspeakable importance, and that there 
ought to be among our people a large body of 
men well instructed in them, and enthusiastically 
pursuing them, the small attendance upon such a 
meeting is not a hopeful sign. 

Very many of the distresses, financial, industrial, 
and political, under which the nation is now suffer- 
ing, are due to the ignorance of the people concern- 
ing the very subjects that this meeting was called 
to discuss. If any respectable number of men in 
the various communities were well informed upon 
these topics it is fair to suppose that public opin- 
ion would be more wisely directed; until there shall 
be among the leaders of opinion more thorough 
knowledge of social science, our legislation will con- 
tinue to be what Professor Walker truthfully says it 
has been hitherto, ‘ignorant, clumsy and brutal.” 
The statements made at this meeting by Mr. 
Chittenden of Brooklyn, concerning the average 
Congressman’s lack of ordinary information upon 
economical topics, show that unless our Represen- 
tatives badly misrepresent us, we are a very igno- 
rant people. 

One of the dark subjects on which this meeting 





undertook to shed light is the present industrial 
and commercial depression. The address of the 
President of the Association, the Hon. David A. 
Wells, was devoted to this topic. We are not 
alone in this distress; most of the nations over the 
sea are suffering in the same way, and Mr. Wells 
says that none of the nations will henceforth suf- 
fer alone. We are so closely bound together in 
our material interests that any serious and pro- 
tracted financial disturbance in one country is 
sure to be felt more or less throughout the civil- 
ized world. Yet this general depression is due to 
causes that have been operating not in one coun- 
try but in several. In the first place the vast 
increase of labor-saving machinery, and the great 
improvement in the facilities of transportation 
and exchange, as well as of production, have de- 
stroyed many industries and greatly disturbed 
the whole course of business. As an illustration 
of this fact, Mr. Atkinson, of Boston, stated that 
in his cotton factory, eight machines, costing per- 
haps ten thousand dollars, and attended by eight 
men, were required only three years ago to dress 
the yarn which is now dressed by one machine, 
costing two thousand five hundred dollars, and 
attended by one man anda boy. The Suez Canal 
was hailed as one of the triumphs of civilization, 
yet itsimmediate effect has been to divert from em- 
ployment a vast number of sailing vessels, and to 
render unnecessary much of the old machinery of 
banking and warehousing. The London £cono- 
mist attributes to this one cause a good part of 
the present stagnation in England. These im- 
provements in production and in communication 
will of course in the long run prove beneficial to 
the whole world, and to all classes of people in it; 
but, as Mr. Wells remarks, society requires time 
to accommodate itself to such changes, and during 
the periods of transition, of which the present is 
one, much suffering may come to individuals. 

War, in our own country and in Europe, has 
destroyed the world’s wealth, and the vast stand- 
ing armies of Europe withdraw from production 
millions of men and make their keeping a tax 
upon the industrial classes. So far as our own 
country is concerned, great fires have consumed 
much of our substance; waste and extravagance 
have eaten it up; it has been sacrificed in bad in- 
vestments like the bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad ; it has been thrown away in the build- 
ing of superfluous woolen mills and iron-furnaces ; 
and, worst of all, it has been devoured by prodi- 
gality and corruption in the government. 

The remedies for these evils are, first, a stable 
currency ; second, the removal of restrictions upon 
trade, currency and banking ; third, retrenchment 
in the government, that its burdens may be great- 
ly lessened; and finally, economy and industry 
among the people. I have but glanced at a por- 
tion of Mr. Wells’s remarkable address which is 
better worth reading than most of our President's 
messages. 

A paper by Daniel L. Harris, Esq., of Spring- 
field, on ‘“‘ Municipal Extravagance,” exhibited in 
a startling light the enormous increase which has 
taken place bothin the annual expenditures of 
the cities and in their funded debts. In several of 
the cities the interest upon the debt is a larger 
sum per capita than the entiré expenditure for all 
purposes previous to the war. The people of New 
York, who are in debt to the extent of $117,000,000, 
or $126 for every man, woman and child in the 
city, will be interested to know that Mr. Harris 
thinks it utterly impossible for them ever to pay 
their debt. The statisticians have helped him to 
the conelusion that the rate of taxation in New 
York must be so high, in order to meet current ex- 
penses and pay the interest on the funded debt, 
that more than the whole net income of the peo- 
ple will thus be consumed. He expects to see 
many of our cities failing and compromising with 
their creditors one of these days ; but, as the good 
old orthodox lady said of the Universalist belief, 
we will continue for a season, at any rate, to hope 
for better things. 

Mr. Atkinson gave us a glimmer of hope, when 
he said that the municipal debts, vast as they are, 
are nothing when compared with the producing 
power of the people ; and that if all the people of 
Boston could have work and market for their pro- 
ductions, and would each work twenty minutes a 
day longer than has been his wont, the entire debt 
of the city could be paid in twenty years. 

The Silver Question received a thorough dis- 
cussion, which began with a brilliant paper by 
Horace White, Esq., of Chicago. Any one who 
desires to know just what this question of the 
remonetization of silver means would do well to 
obtain Mr. White’s essay, which is printed in a 
pamphlet, and read it for himself. Three kinds 





of legal tender wo ld be, Mr. White thinks, two 
too many. Asa matter of fact there can be but 
one monetary standard ; if silver in the market of 
the world drops below its legal valuation as com- 
pared with gold, gold will become an article of 
merchandise and silver will drive it out of circu- 
lation. Pretty nearly all who spoke were agreed 
that it would be extremely unwise for our govern- 
ment to take any action in the premises at present. 

An “Elective Judiciary” was the subject of an 
elaborate and powerful address by Dorman B. 
Eaton, Esq., of your city. Mr. Eaton has had 
some means of knowing whereof he speaks, and 
the swift and terrible witness which he bore 
against the mischiefs of the elective system ought 
to make an impression upon the public mind. 
For many years after the formation of the gov- 
ernment judges were appointed in all the States ; 
it was Mississippi that set the bad example in 
1833, and New York that first followed it in 1846, 
after which the mischief spread rapidly through- 
out the Union until nearly all the courts of the 
country are presided over by men whose continu- 
ance in office is determined by the very persons on 
whose crimes or causes they are constantly pass- 
ing judgment. Mr. Eaton clearly shows how this 
change arose from political ambition—more of 
the spoils of office being wanted by the politi- 
cians for distribution among themselves and their 
friends. The effect of the system in degrading 
the bench, in corrupting the bar, and in pervert- 
ing justice was made very plain. One of the 
startling facts connected with it is the dragging 
into the political arena of the judges of our Su- 
preme Federal Court. He would have been a bold 
man, Mr. Eaton said, who would have ventured 
to nominate Jay or*Marshall for any political 
office whatever ; and the conduct of Judge Chase 
in suffering his name to be thus used-was spoken 
of with measured but just severity. During this 
very year a movement to bring forward Chief 
Justice Waite as a Presidential candidate was 
only checked by his prompt and honorable re- 
buke. But for this firmness, and the triumph of 
Governor Tilden at St. Louis over another of the 
judges of the Supreme Court, less scrupulous than 
the chief justice, we might have had two of tbe 
highest judicial officers of the United States run- 
ning against each other for the presidency. The 
degradation of the bench by this method of selec- 
tion has resulted in an enormous increase of 
crime. The figures in which Mr. Eaton compared 
the crime of London with the crime of New York 
are astounding. Without repeating them it is 
sufficient to say that in 1870 New York, which has 
not one-third of the population of London, had 
about three times as many cases of arson, burg- 
lary, robbery and disorderly conduct. Since the 
new law by which the police justices are appoint- 
ed by the Mayor there has been a great improve- 
ment in New York, but there is room for a great 
deal more. 

I have left myself no room to speak of several 
important papers presented at this meeting of the 
association, among them one by Mr. Atkinson, of 
Boston, on ‘‘ The Relations of Capital to Produc- 
tion and Subsistence,” and another of great value 
by Charles Nordhoff, Esq., on ‘‘The Industrial 
and Social Condition of the South.” I can only 
say concerning this last one, that Mr. Nordhoff is 
hopeful respecting the negro. He finds him rapid- 
ly acquiring land, in small parcels, on which he 
lives, and cultivating as a tenant with consider- 
able success cotton and sugar lands which he does 
not own. He has found out that if he does not 
prosper in one place, he can move to another ; and 
the mobility of labor, which Professor Walker tells 
us is an element of so much importance, is increas- 
ing at the South. Mr. Nordhoff thinks that the 
planters, as a class, are both just and kind to their 
old slaves; that the negroes are the most pros- 
perous class in the cotton states; that the only 
disturbances are political, and these largely due 
to a corrupt class of Federal officials; and, in 
short, that if we had a thorough reform of 
the civil service,—‘‘such a reform as would 
cause appointments to be made only for capacity 
or honesty, and as would restrain the Federal 
office-holder from meddling with the local polities 
of the state where he serves, the whole Southern 
difficulty would be settled.” I can hardly believe 
that it could be settled as easily as that. So 
ignorant a people as that which inhabits the 
Southern States will neither be peaceable nor 
prosperous for very long periods. Education is 
the only radical cure. Nevertheless the measure 
which Mr. Nordhoff proposes would, beyond a 
doubt, help matters greatly ; and it is devoutly to 
be hoped that after the fourth of Marck next we 
may see it thoroughly tried. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Husiness Department. 


The Library “Table. 

“If one would ‘keep the run’ of new 
books,” says the Boston Christian Register, of 
August 19th, “‘and of literary events, at light 
cost and with little effort, let him subscribe 
for THE LIBRARY TABLE, Henry L. Hin- 
ton & Co., publishers, 744 Broadway, New 
York, a monthly, furnished for $1.00 a year. 
It has created a council of competent and 
judicious writers, like Pres. Porter, of Yale 
College, E. C. Stedman, O. B. Frothingham, 
Leonard Bacon, Samuel Osgood, Fred. G. Ire- 
land, Abby Sage Richardson, and a score of 
otbers who live inside the literary world, and 
also outside of it in the world of action, so 
that their judgment of the quality and worth 
of a book is of great value to that large and 
growing class who fain would hear the voices 
of the time, but needs must borrow other 
ears than theirown. Besides aiming to give 
compact and discriminating notices of new 
books, THE LIBRARY TABLE, serves upa 
quantity of ‘notes’ and ‘literary gossip,’ 
often very fresh and helpful: and it gives 
every month summaries of American and 
English books classified under their subjects. 
The August number has a well-made portrait 
of Huxley.” Single copies are ten cents, but 
a sample copy wil! be sent free on receipt of a 
two-cent postage stamp. 





An editor wrote, ‘We have received a bas- 
ket of strawberries from Mr. Smith, tor which 
he will accept our compliments, some of 
which are four inches in circumference.” 





Freshman’s Advertiser's Manual, 

The Manual just issued by E. N. Freshman 
& Bros., general advertising agents at Cincin- 
nati, contains a list of the first-class advertis- 
ing mediums in the United States and Canada, 
and embraces secular, religious, agricultural, 
literary, and other publications. This firm 
has a deservedly high reputation, and does a 
very large and extensive business. Estimates 
are furnished free. 





The weather out West has been so hot that 
a good many farmers have been obliged to fan 
their wheat. 





Don't be Deceived. 


The public should bear in mind that the 
genuine “ Diamond Spectacles,"’ which have 
proved themselves the best thing of the kind 
in market, bear the trade-mark, a small dia- 
mond stamp, on every pair. Buy only the 
genuine article and you will be fully satisfied. 
Sold by ourauthorized agents. Made by Spen- 
cer Opt. Mfg. Co., 16 Maiden Lane, New York. 





The minister who divides his discourses into 
too many heads will find it difficult to procure 
attentive ears for all of them. 





A100 Page Book, containing desirable 
information regarding new roofs and instruc- 
tions as to the best methods of repairing and 
preserving old shingle or other roofs, together 
with useful hints on house painting, will be 
sent free of charge to our readers. Write to 
the N. Y. Slate Roofing Co., Limited, 8 Cedar 
St., N. Y., ask for it and mention this paper. 





“Your master at home?” “ No, 
out.” ‘Mistress at home?” “No, 
out.” “Then L'll step in and sit by 
“ That’s out, too, sir.”’ 


Saratoga Springs in Winter. 
Reasons for going to Drs. Strong’s Remedial 
Institute, with circular describing its Turk- 
ish, Russian and Electrical Baths, ete., will be 
sent on application. Nervous, Lung, Female 
and Chronic Diseases a specialty. 


sir, he’s 
sir, she’s 
the fire.” 





The ghost that troubles the business man 
now a-days, is the ghost of Bank-owe!— 
Whitehall Times. 





Rotary Press for Sale, 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 





A shot that hits is better than a broadside 
that misses. 





Folding Machines, 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York Post Office. 





A green grocer—One who trusts. 





Warm rolls and biscuits can be eaten 
with impunity, when raised with Royal Bak- 
ing Powder. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and NO, 122 State Street, Chicago. 











SCRIBNER'S 
MONTHLY. 


PROSPECTUS for 1876—1877, the next 
Magazine Year, 


The Publishers of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY take 
pleasure in presenting to their patrons a pro- 
gramme of the leading attractions of their Maga- 
zine for the coming year. There will be 


A NEW NOVEL BY DR. HOLLAND. 


A new nove! by the author of “ SEVENOAKS” and 
“ARTHUR BONNICASTLE,” will be commenced in 
an early number, and will run through the year. 


NICHOLAS MINTURN, 


By J. G. HOLLAND. 

The remarkable success of “ SEVENOAKS” has 
made the public eager for another effort by the 
same pen, and we announce it with confidence as 
a superlative attraction. No novel to be published 
this year will be likely to attract so much attention 
as this. 


FIELD AND WATER SPORTS. 


With the October number we begin a series of 
pavers that will delight those—and their number 
is legion—who are interested in the sports of the 
flood and the field. Nothing more interesting and 
valuable of its kind than Mr. WILKINSON'S article 
on “SALMON FISHING” has ever been published 
in any magazine. It will be followed at intervals 
with an article on “ TROUT-FISHING IN THE RAK- 
GELEY LAKES,” by EDWARD SEYMOUR; one on 
“GROUSE,” by CHARLES E. WHITEHEAD; one on 
“SEA-TROUT FISHING,’ by A. R. MACDONOUGH; 
one on * DUCK-SHOOTING,” by T. ROBINSON W AR- 
REN, and by other articles from other writers 
which we are not ready to announce. 


TWELVE HOURS WITH THE 
MICROSCOPE, 
By SOPHIE B. HERRICK. 

Mrs. HERRICK is among the first of the scien- 
tifie women of America, and she has not only writ- 
ten her papers with rare adaptation to the popular 
interest, but has drawn upon the block, directly 
from the field of the microscope, in most instances, 
her exquisite illustrations, which bave been en- 
graved in the best style of the art. The articles— 
twelve in number—are intended to reveal, in 
popular form, the wonders of the organic world. 


SKETCHES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, 


By Gen. GEO, B. McCLELLAN, 

Gen. MCCLELLAN writes with a graceful and 
graphic pen, and will worthily succeed Col. WAR- 
ING as a delineator of the scenes and incidents of 
travel in foreign lands, in a series of papers to be 
published during the year. The papers will be 
brilliantly illustrated. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


By CHAS. BARNARD. 


The public are already aware that owing to the 
interest excited by Mr. Barnard’s articles on the 
Co-operative movement in this country, including 
that on the building associations of Philadelphia, 
the publishers sent him to Europe, to look into 
and report upon the Co-operative movement there. 
He has returned loaded with valuable material, 
and will write during the year a series of the most 
interesting and serviceable articles, explaining 
the various systems under which distributive and 
productive co-operation is carried on in England 
and Scotland, and giving the present status of the 
movement. The articles will deal with the sub- 
ject from a purely business point of view, and will 
show the aims and progress of co-operation, and 
its effects upon trade and manufactures. At a 
time of depression and transition like the present, 
these articles will be of the greatest interest to 
all, and especially to the working classes. The 
first will appear in the November Number. 


HIS INHERITANCE, 


By ADELINE TRAFTON. 

At the conclusion of “ THAT LASS 0’ LOWRIE’S,” 
a new novel by Miss TRAFTON will be begun with 
the above title. In her new story this charming 
writer has quite surpassed all her previous efforts, 
and will present an American story, which, for 
piquant dramatic interest and strong characteri- 
zation, will find few equals among contemporary 
fiction. 

A few more articles on AMERICAN COLLEGES 
remain to be published, and they will be issued 
during the year. Mr. CLARENCE COOK will con- 
tinue his interesting illustrated papers on HOUSE 
FURNISHING, and there will be additional illus- 
trated articleson AMERICAN CITIES. We have on 
hand a vast mass of miscellaneous material in 
prose and verse, which will have its place as we 
find room for it,—brilliant short stories from the 
best pens, forming a well recognized specialty of 
the magazine, choice poetry, able and interesting 
essays, sketches of travel, etc., etc. Our artists 
and engravers are busy with new and attractive 
work, and we shall enter upon the year with the 
conviction that we are offering more instruction 
and entertainment for the money than it was ever 
in the power of publishers to offer before. 

Terms: $4 a year, in advance; 35 cents 
a number. 

Subscribers will please remit in P.O. Money 
Orders, or in Bank Checks or Drafts, or by Regis- 
tered Letters. Money in letters not registered at 
sender’s risk. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 


743 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 
CET THE BEST! 
165,000 copies already sold 


OF 
The Visitors’ Guide 
To the Centennial Exhibition and Philadel 
Published under an exclusive contract with the 
Centennial Board of Finance. Containing a Map 
of the City, a Colored Plan of the Centennial 
Grounds and Buildings, and 48 pages of valuable 








hia. 


and interesting information. Illusteaated. 12mo. 
Paper cover. 25 cents. Fine Edition. Extra 
cloth. 50 cents. Also, in the French, German, 


and Spanish languages. Cloth. 50 cents each. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Pub- 
lishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Phila. 


Now ‘Read y 


A NEW BOOK BY DR. HOLLAND. 
Everyday Topics. 


By J. G. HOLLAND. 
Author of “SEVENOAKS,” “‘ THE MISTRESS OF 
THE MANSE,” “‘ KATHRINA,”’ “* BITTER 
SweEeEt.”’ 





The same sound sense and practical wisdom 
as applied to the affairs of everyday life 
which secured for “* Gold Foil’’ and ** Lessons 
in Life” such wide and enduring popularity 
distinguish this volume in a still more mark- 
ed degree. It contains careful selections 
from the articles written by Dr. Holland for 
the department “Topics of the Time’’ in 
Scribner’s Monthly during the last five years. 

Only those papers having permanent value 
and general interest here find a place, but 
the range of topics is surprisingly wide and 
extremely attractive—‘* Culture,” ‘“ Litera- 
ture and Literary Men,”’ “ The Popular Lect- 
ure,” **The Common Moralities,”’ ** Women,”’ 
“American Life and Manners” are a few of 
the general subjects under which the differ- 
@nt articles are grouped. 

Upon them all Dr. Holland expresses him- 
self with that grace, directness, earnestness, 
and force which have given him so strong a 
hold upon such a multitude of readers. 

Copies sent post-paid by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONC &CO., 
743 and 745 Broadw ay, N. Y. 


CENTENNIAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


Barnes’ Centenary History. 


Superbly illustrated. One vol., octavo. $6.00. 


“Principles and Acts” 


of the American Revolution. By H. Niles (of 
Niles’s Register). $3.00. 


Lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration . —_—, $1.50, 


Democracy | in America. 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol., 8vo. 


{®™ Avents wanted to sell the above. 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


The Teacher's Commentary. 


ABBOTT ON ACTS. 


One Volume, Beautifully Illustrated. 
Price (postpaid) $1.75. 
A DISCOUNT ON QUANTITIES. 
t®” The * International Lessons” in the Book of 
Acts continue through 1876 and 1877—two yeurs ! 
PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. Barnes & Company, 
111 & 113 William St., 11 & 115 State St., 
New York. Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


RS. PARK’S SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 
at Harrison, N. Y., reopens Sept. 20. Twelve 
family pupils admitted. 


$3.00. 




















\W HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


NORTON, MASS. 

The Fall Term will open on Thursday morning 
Sept.7. For catalogue apply, in vacation, to H. A 
COBB; in term time to 

Miss ELLEN M. HASKELL, Principal. 











ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

4 WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, (near Boston), 

Mass. Delightful home; special care of health 
manners and morals. ddre: 

CHAS. C. BKAGDON, Principal. 


\HESTNUT STREET SEMINARY 

/ PHILADELPHIA. The twenty-seventh ye ar 
of this boarding and day schoo! will open Sept. : 
For circulars apply to Miss Bonney and Mins 
Dillaye, 1615 Chest: 1615 Chestnut St,, Phila., Pa. 


IVIL AND ME MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
C atthe Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y. Instruction very practicai. 
tages unsurpassed in this country. Graduates ob- 
tain excellent positions. Re-opens Sept. ith. For 
the Annual Register, containing improved Course 
of Study, and full particulars, address PRoF. 
CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 





Advan- 








{OLDEN “HIL -. Seminary ‘for Young Ladies, 
J Bridgeport, Ct. Address Miss Emily Nelson. 


( YLAVERACK c ollege and H. R. Inst., 
/ Claverack, N. 23d year opens Sept. 11. 
Eleven etcates “Twenty Instructors. Thor- 
ough ee on for College and Business; Eng- 
lish Branches a specialty; College Course with 
Baccalaureate Degree for ladies. Primary De- 
partment. Rev. ALONZO FLACK, Ph. D., Pres. 


JE? NSYLVANIA MIL ITARY AcCAD- 
EMY, Chester, Pa.—( For Boarders only.) 
Opens Wednesday, Sept. ith. Location ele 
and healthful; grounds ample; 
some and commodious. Course of Studies exyten- 
sive. Thorough instruction in Civil and Mining 
Engineering, the Classics and English. Carefu 
oversight of the morals and manners of Cadets. 
For Circulars, apply to 


vated 
buildings hand- 


THEO. HYATT, 


President. 
ORWICE U Iniversity Scientitic and Military 
School. Northfield. Vt. Address Prof.C has. Dole. 
OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N. J. 
For both sexes. College pre paratory; institute, 

classical, and scientific courses. Building brick; 

modern improvements. Climate mild; very healthy. 

Instruction acm. Begins Sept. 6. “Send for 

catalogue. H. K. TRASK, Prin. 


DU Cc ATION IN EUROPE,—A Committee Pr 

4 Advice for Foreign Students has been formed 
at Geneva, with correspondents tn other parts of 
Europe. Trustworthy information as to places, 
schools, and homes in private families, with refer- 
ence to cost, instruction, and moral and religious 
influence. 

Address: Rev. L. W. BACON, 
ame LAFOND, Secretary, 
Switzerland. 


DEAN COLLECE 


AND 
Conservatory ot 


President, or Mad- 
10 Rue Bunivard, Geneva, 


Music, 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥ 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. The only College where 
the Harp and Violin are taught. Weekly class 
for Etiquette (a specialty of this College). Terms: 
$300 per college year, commencing Sept. 19, includ- 
ing good board, tuition in English, Latin, French, 
German, Piano, Organ, Guitar, Drawing and Paint- 
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Ipmouth Aulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Our Heavenly Father, we thank thee for the light that 
shines from the face of our Saviour. He stands in the light 
of thy countenance, radiant; and we in his light are born 
into the new life, and become children of the day. We_re- 
joice that all the superstitions and all the fears that have 
hung around the ignorant way of life rise as the clouds 
in the morning before the sun. and disappear in the bright 
shining of the Sun of righteousness. We rejoice that thou 
dost call us children, and dost teach us to call thee Father, 
and in these words dost slay all fear, and drive away the mo- 
tives that have held men down from the beginning. We are 
free. Weare not under the dominion of evil demons. We 
are not subject to the sweeping decrees of fate. We are not 
helpless, born as the insect to fiy through the day, and then 
to perish like it forever. We are of thee, we go to thee 
again, and all our life intermediate between birth and de- 
parture is filled up with thy providence and thy guidance; 
and thou art not stern and exacting. It is thy love that 
draws, and thy love that punishes. Before and behind, and 
all around us, thou art the atmosphere in which we live and 
move and have our being; and whatever is repressive of 
evil, and leads us to shrink from it, is from thee ; while what- 
ever draws us toward the things that are just and true and 
right are of thee. We rejoice in thine inspiration day by 
day; and we rejoice that the light which we gain prepares us 
for more light still, so that the further we see the better we 
are enabled to see yet further. Thus it is that we grow to 
the stature of Christ Jesus, with all the fullness that he is 
filled with, being brethren and heirs like unto him. And we 
beseech of thee that we may have every day the conscious- 
ness of his companionship and his protecting care. May we 
rejoice in the Lord though all things perish, and our hopes 
are blighted, and disappointments come to one and another 
of our desires. May we rise superior to all these experiences 
of the way; and for the joy that is set before us, for the cer- 
tainty of our coming glory, may we rejoice even in the midst 
of troubles and trials. May we be ashamed of weakness. As 
thou art not ashamed of us because we are weak, may we be 
ashamed of the tears and sorrows to which we become cap- 
tive. And yet thou dost come to relieve captives that are 
overwhelmed with their own troubles. May we be ashamed 
of anything that is not divine. May we reach out our hands; 
and with yearning hearts and profound aspirations may we 
long for that which is truest, and purest, and noblest, and 
best. And yet,though at every step we fall short of that 
which is noblest and best, we know that thou dost not con- 
demn us por cast us away, but that with infinite care and 
with divine fatherhood thou dost lift us again to our feet. 
We are cast down often, but we are never destroyed; and we 
bear about in us evermore the tokens of thy care and thy 
love. Whoshall harm usif such be our tutelage? If thou 
art our Father and our Redeemer, if thou art our Brother 
and our Lord, if thou art the Captain of our salvation, if 
thou hast slain evil, and Satan, and destroyed death itself, and 
if through thy suffering thou hast risen to the light of joy, 
and dost distribute joy to all thine own, who shall be against 
us, or daunt us, or take away our portion of present joy? 

And yet we beseech of thee that we may not live for the 
joys that are transient, for their lower forms, for that which 
is incidental to our earthly life. Evermore may we live for 
such joy as is acceptable to thee. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt be near to us this morn- 
ing. We thank thee for a tabernacle in the wilderness. We 
thank thee that in our wanderings and leisure and rest we 
find companionship of faith and hope, and meet the church 
gathered from many churches; and that wherever two or 
three are gathered *ogether in thy name, thou art with them, 
and dost receive them as thine own household. May this 
casual gathering in thy providence be a blessing to all of us. 
May we cheer each other, belp each other, and love each 
other. With the same needs, the same burdens of the body, 
the same aches and pains, the same sicknesses, the same sor- 
rows and bereavements, the same disappointments, the same 
transgressions oft repeated and oft mourned in vain, the 
same Saviour, the same hope and faith in him, the same re- 
demption by his blood, and the same resurrection and rejoic- 
ing through him in immortal glory, grant that we may be 
bound together inseparably by these great common faiths 
and experiences, and that the things in which we are divided 
may be lost out of sight and utterly forgotten forever. For 
the things in which we agree are eternal as God; and the 
things in which we differ are transient, and perish by the 
way. 

Be near to those who are upon the great sea; to those who 
are wandering in foreign lands, and to those who are in the 
wilderness, and keep them as in the hollow of thy hand, and 
restore them again to their homes with the experience of 
God's fidelity and goodness. But we are all strangers and 
pilgrims even at home. We are only in tabernacles here. 
Our city is far away—yet not far. It shines to our eyes 
through faith day by day. Many of us are almost there. 
Grant, we pray thee, the pilgrim’s blessing to rest upon our 
band. And by and by, with hands clasped in inseparable 
love, we will gather about thy feet, O Lover of our souls, 
and say, Not unto us, but unto thy name, be all the ‘praise 
and the glory. Amen. 


SERMON.* 
CHRIST’S JOY IN LIVING. 

“ Looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith; 
who for the joy that was set before him endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God.’’—HEs. xii., 2. 

ESUS CHRIST is the object of contemplation 
and of fixed and rapturous attention to every 
iman who is seeking a noble life and immortality. 
He is that Star by which every one of us who is 
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making the voyage of life is to guide himself. 
‘Looking unto Jesus.” We are to look to him 
simply because he is ‘‘the author and the finisher 
of our faith.” We desire to live right, and he is 
endeavoring to have us; and it is the wafting of 
his sympathy and of his desire that we feel, and 
that we call our own purpose and our own reso- 
lution. 

In respect to him to whom we are looking, what 
he has been and what he has done are the sub- 
jects of our thought. He despised shame. He 
endured the cross. He obtained a victory over 
sorrow. He has set himself down on the throne 
of universal empire, the Executive of God at his 
right hand. Now, the pivot on which all that 
turns is this: ‘‘ For the joy that was set before 
him.” 

I want to speak to you of the joyfulness of 
Christ Jesus, and of the genius of Christianity as 
resulting from this fact; and I speak, being con- 
scious of the great misconception which has 
flowed, for at least a thousand years, down 
through the church, and which has stained and 
clouded the public sentiment of the Christian 
community to this hour—namely, that Christ 
was a sufferer through life, and that sorrow is the 
distinguishing characteristic of the Saviour’s ex- 
perience ; and that although there are gleams of 
joy in the Christian life, all who enter upon it 
must enter upon it with a distinct understanding 
that its characteristic element is sorrowfulness, 
or cross-bearing. 

This impression began with giving a literal in- 
terpretation to those passages of the Old Testa- 
ment which predicted Christ. He was called ‘‘a 
man of sorrow and acquainted with grief ;” and 
so in the literalizing the literature of the Bible, it 
was interpreted as though it were an exact state- 
ment ; and both theology and art—which was pic- 
torial theology—were® accustomed to describe 
Christ as a sorrowful man. The Old Testament, 
in analogous passages, had said that he was with- 
out form or comeliness, and that when we should 
see him there would be nothing desirable or at- 
tractive in him; and medizval art was in tbe 
habit of depicting Christ as most detestably 
homely, the impression being that to give him a 
handsome face would violate the testimony of 
Scripture ; so that to paint him with a classical 
head would not do. Thus art stumbled, at that 
time, over the literal interpretation of a poetic 
and figurative passage. And the church, that 
was running right into asceticism, that magnified 
the thought of torment, and the conception of 
law which gave terrific force to the monarchic 
idea as applied to God; the Roman mind, the 
theologians of Rome, who became masters of the 
chucch, set in fast colors the notion that Christ 
was a man of sorrows, and that he was acquainted 
with grief. Surely he was; but they gave that 
fact out as the typical conception of Christ, and 
did it simply from the force of a misinterpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament Scriptures, and not 
from a record of the actual conflicts which took 
place in the life of Christ. 

Now, I aver that it happens to no individual in 
his lifetime to experience so much joy as was com- 
pressed into the life of Jesus Christ; and a very 
slight examination of his history would make it 
incontrovertible. A brief recapitulation of the 
scenes of his life, at least, will satisfy you, I think, 
that his life and experiences were far from those 
of an ascetic. 

You will bear in mind that he was born a He- 
brew peasant, but that he was of a lineage very 
noble. In his veins ran the best blood of the 
Jewish nation. He was a favorite from the be- 
ginning ; for blood told then in the estimation of 
men as much as it has ever done. Born from the 
strain of David, and born into a household of 
great simplicity, and of very great moral excel- 
lence, he passed his early life in obscurity. We 
have but one instance to the contrary which 
comes down to us from that time, and that was 
when he was twelve years old. At that age he 
showed a premature development, and went to 
Jerusalem, and manifested wonderful powers in 
his discussions with the Jewish doctors. After- 
wards his parents, instead of pushing him for- 
ward, took him back home; and it is declared 
that he lived there subject to their rule. He was 
probably twenty-seven years of age before he for- 
sook entirely his occupation asa laborer. You will 
observe that Christ had the ordinary experience 
which men have, of being a child, and of being 
loved by bis father and mother and his brothers 
and sisters. He went through all the experiences 
of babyhood, of early boyhood, of youth, and 
came into full-orbed manhood without any moral 
disturbance of which we are aware—without any 





convulsion that threw him out of the ordinary 
experience of a pleasant household, and entered 
upon his public ministration when he was about 
twenty-seven years old, dying at about thirty. 
That is the customary chronology. It is the eom- 
mon impression that Christ’s whole ministration 
occupied only a single year, and to that view I 
am inclined myself; but that is not important so 
far as our present purpose is concerned. It is cer- 
tain that when he became a public teacher he did 
not come out of vast experience, or experiences 
of any recognized consequence. It may be said 
that he had a fair average experience of the com- 
mon life of his sort and kind. 

Now, you will observe that when Christ en 
tered upon his ministry the first step he took in it 
was toward social joy; for after the temptation 
in the wilderness he went north and joined his 
parents, and in Cana of Galilee attended a wed- 


ding. What attending a wedding meant where 
his mother was, where the chief magistrates 


were, and where he became an actor, you must 
pause a moment to consider. It is possible for a 
man to come into a wedding as a clergyman, and 
be as solemn as an owl, and pronounce the words of 
the ceremony, and turn and leave, nobody suppos- 
posing that his presence there means merriment ; 
but it was not so with an oriental wedding. A 
marriage ceremony in the time of our Saviour ran 
through from three to eight days: and this one 
that he attended he attended throughout, so that 
he was there at least three days; and in the Orient 
attending a wedding was giving way to all the 
exuberance of a man’s nature. The whole ecom- 
munity came together; and the 
official services there were processions, choral 
songs, greetings, comings and goings, feasts, 
dances and merry makings ; and that our Saviour 
staid through the whole is shown by the fact that 
at the end, when the provision had given out, 
more having been consumed than had been cal- 
culated for, he, upon its coming to his observa- 
tiou, supplied the deficiency. The first miracle 
that he ever performed was to help carry on a 
three-days’ social entertainment. That does not 
look much like his being a man of sorrows. 

John, his cousin, came neither eating nor 
drinking; he was an ascetic; he roamed in the 
wilderness; he wore the coarsest Arab camel's 
hair girdled dress, like a loose wrapper; he was 
hirsute; he was in no sympathy with men; he 
dwelt apart from them; he had peculiar ideas of 
justice and rectitude ; he refused the delicacies of 
the table; he ate the coarse food that the wil- 
derness and the desert spontaneously gave him— 
locusts and wild honey; and when he came to 
preach he sorted not with his kind. He preached 
judgment. He declared, ‘‘ The axe is laid unto 
the root of the trees; therefore every tree which 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down and 
cast into the fire.” He disdained amenities. He 
threw himself like a judgment-bolt into the face of 
rulers. The Scribes and Pharisees slunk away 
from him. He cut right and left, without mercy, 
saying, ‘‘ Peace to the perfect, and woe to the im- 
perfect!” That was his career. 

Christ began immediately after him. Instead 
of dwelling in the wilderness, he went into popu- 
lous cities. Instead of being clothed in camel's 
hair, he was clothed, like other men, in soft rai- 
ment. Instead of going away from all social 
intercourse, he participated in the highest fes- 
tivity known to the ordinary life of a Jew — 
namely, a wedding service; and afterwards he 
lived in such social habits that the charge against 
him was that he made himself common with com- 
mon folks, and that he was a glutton and a wine- 
bibber, and a friend of publicans and sinners. 
No such allegation as that could be made against 
an ascetic. It was on account of his extreme 
social relations and developments that there was 
a pretext made, by falsehood even, of finding a 
flaw in his reputation. 

But setting aside all this, which lies upon the 
very surface of the text, look at the career of the 
Saviour in another point of view. So soon as he 
entered upon his course as a public minister he 
showed great aptness in teaching. He adopted 
the method of his own country, which was to go 
with his disciples. He was not original in that 
regard. The rabbis, when they went abroad 
teaching, carried a certain school with them. 
That was the oriental Greek method. The Greek 
teachers walked with their scholars. But the 
Jewish teachers were accustomed to sit down as 
as they taught. You will remember the saying in 
respect to Christ, ‘‘He went into the mountain, 
and when he was set the disciples came unto him.” 
With us, when a man is about to speak he rises ; 
but with the Jews, when a man was about to 
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speak he sat down. And the Saviour, following 
the habit of his countrymen in this particular, 
found himself, without ordination, without any 
call from the temple, simply from a self-moved 
desire, an apt and most acceptable teacher; and 
wherever he went he never was without an 
audience. 

Concomitant with this experience was another 
—that which was connected with the performance 
of his miracles of mercy. Now, is there any joy 
greater than that which is experienced by one 
person when he helps another person? There 
are some men so low down that it is said they 
cannot bear to have the smell of their clover go 
into the highway for fear that other folks will get 
something that belongs to them without paying 
for it; there are some men who are said to be- 
grudge bees the honey which they take from 
their flowers without leaving anything behind ; 
but that is imaginary, I take it. A man whose 
heart does not respond to an act of doing good or 
giving happiness is no longer a man. He has 
passed the line of manhood, and should be ranked 
among beasts. Even selfish, avaricious men know 
in a very limited degree what the pleasure is of 
doing good. 

A man rides along a river’s side, and hears a 
ery of distress. He is thinking how he ean cir- 
cumvent his neighbor and get the heavy end of a 
bargain; but he springs out of his wagon, and 
goes and looks, and sees that a fellow man is in 
the water, and is sinking; and he pulls him out, 
and saves his life; and he receives the man’s 
thanks. This occurrence puts the bargain entire- 
ly out of his head. He does not think of it again 
during the whole day. When he gets home he 
tells his family what has happened; and in the 
evening the neighbors come together, and he 
tells it over to them. Fora whole week, every- 
where he goes he has to tell how he saved a man’s 
life. Really, it is a pleasure to the old fellow. It 
did not cost him anything either—that helped it ; 
but as long as he lives he remembers with agreea- 
ble sensations that he did that thing—and he 
ought to, because he has not many resources of 
that kind. 

Beginning at zero, as you may say, or one de- 
gree above it, as man grows larger and nobler and 
finer the pleasure of helping other people sensi- 
bly and perceptibly increases until you come to 
that state in which you are able to repeat with 
emphasis the word of our Master, ‘‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

And now, consider what it must have been in 
the case of the Saviour, and how striking the in- 
stances of it were. The multitude of them defies 
enumeration. It is said that cities were filled 
with people who were brought out to him sick, 
maimed, blind, deaf. Wherever he went the un- 
fortunates flocked about him. The crowds were 
so great that when he had worn himself out, and 
he sought to go away for rest, they would head 
him off, and he would begin again. He thus 
filled towns and villages with his acts of mercy ; 
and do you suppose he was the only one that was 
not happy? Can you conceive of him as one 
who, when he saw the mother break down with 
tears of gladness that her child was saved, sat 
impassive, and did not know any joy? He was 
not a stone man; he was a living soul, as full of 
sensibility and fire as the heart of God. 

When the widow of Nain had spent her life, 
and her son was the only channel through which 
her heart could run with hope and expectation 
and pride, and he died, and she fixed the time for 
the burial and went forth with such sorrow and 
broken-heartedness that all her neighbors, drawn 
by sympathy and respect, went with her, as the 
procession was passing Jesus came and touched the 
bier, and they stopped. During the moments of 
his inspiration he had such a grand look that no 
man could withstand it. Take your time, and 
read through the New Testament, and see how 
many instances there are in which it is said, ‘‘ And 
he looked around about,” as in the passage which 
I read this morning, where it is stated that the 
young man came and threw himself down, and 
asked what he should do that he might inherit 
eternal life. The questioning went on until it is 
said that ‘‘ Jesus, beholding him, loved him.” 

There was that in the gaze of Christ that filled 
soldiers with terror, and appalled the disciples, 
even. When he was going up to Jerusalem there 
was that which arrested the attention of all the 
multitude in the look which he east about. It 
hushed every man on whom it fell. And when he 
touched the bier of the widow’s son, all stood 
still expectant ; and he spoke the word, and the 
young man arose, and impleted were his veins 
again, and the resting heart began to throb once 





more, and misty thoughts and impressions began 
to spin through his brain as they had been wont 
to do when he was in health, and the mother had 
her son restored to her in strength. Can any 
poet imagine the ecstasy of that moment when, 
lifted from his bier, this young man threw his 
arms about his mother, and she had a son again, 
and went back to the desolate house, and opened 
the windows, and let the light of joy stream in? 
And was Christ an impassive spectator of the 
scene ? 

Consider that he did these things every morn- 
ing, every noon and every evening. Consider 
that there were so many such cases that they 
could not be registered byname. And do you tell 
me that in the blessed work of teaching and 
merey which he was carrying on, Jesus was not a 
joyful man’? Why, such an idea is false to nature, 
as it is false to grace. 

But we have a more decided case yet. We per- 
ceive that he was of a nature such that he drew 
to him good-livers. One of the striking things 
that I do not recollect to have seen much discuss- 
ed in ascetic theology is the frequency with which 
Christ dined out ; and I find, by a comparison of 
Scriptures, that he dined out on Sunday—a prac- 
tice which was never disallowed among the Jews. 
The Jewish Sabbath was a day on which men 
were not allowed to perform any kind of secular 
work ; but it was a day on which they were al- 
lowed to engage in every form of social enjoy- 
ment. Our Saviour certainly went to dine with 
the Pharisees on the Sabbath day, and on various 
other occasions. He did not disdain luxury: he 
partook of it. He did not disdain high society : 
he went into it, just as readily and familiarly as 
to the peasant’s cottage, or to the abode of the 
poor and sick. He wasa man among men; and 
if he looked up his look was radiant, while if he 
looked down his look was light-bearing. He 
could not touch any side of human nature that 
his soul did not go out in sympathy with it. 

Now, the attractiveness of the Saviour was 
such that these men wanted him, and ealled for 
him. But no man who spreads a good table, and 
invites folks to dine with him, goes hunting for 
misanthropes. You may go to the table of the 
rich man, Christian or unchristian, throughout 
the United States, and you will find that when he 
makes an ordinary family repast, or something a 
little more than ordinary, he does not go for long- 
faced people. They are not the kind that are 
naturally desired in a festive circle. But that the 
rich men.of his day did want Christ there is 
irrefutable evidence to prove. This shows that 
his bearing was sweet and attractive; that he 
could not have been a man who was being eaten 
up with eanker ; that he was not a man low down, 


drooping, depressed. His bearing must have 
been cheerful. His face was radiant. He was 
pleasing in his manner and disposition. He was 


everywhere acceptable. Therefore, wherever 
there was hospitality there was invitation for 
him. And whenever he went where people were, 
he shed joy and happiness upon them. 

These to my mind are the most satisfying evi- 
dences of the nature and carriage of the Lord 
Jesus Christ during his earthly ministration 
among men; and do I exaggerate, do I overstate, 
when I say that the life of Christ during all his 
ministry down to the time of his passion, was on 
the whole a life of extraordinary joyfulness ? 

You will now ask, ‘‘ What about the Passion? 
What about the forty days?” Those are the very 
days over which the text goes. 

I think the joy was an awful joy; but I believe, 
and I do know, that Jesus Christ was never so 
joyful as during the mighty mystery of those forty 
days. Let us come to it step by step through ex- 
periences such as we have ourselves. 

When a man does a heroic action at some cost 
to himself, he knows that though it costs it counts. 
The highest reaches that any man ever has of joy 
in this world are those which he has through the 
ministration of grief and of sorrow. 

When a mother is going through weariness, and 
wearing out night by night, and the little child 
hovers like an aspen-leaf quivering in the wind of 
death, ready to go every moment, and any one 
would take the sweet burden of watching from 
her, does not she say, ‘‘ No, no, no—nobody but 
me”? and is she not conscious of an inward un- 
definable joy ? 

Or, when, at night, on the disturbed border, 
some Indian foray has carried the torch to the 
house, and the mother and father are driving 


their little flock before them, and the father turns 


at almost every step to destroy one or another of 
the foe, is he not at that moment, when every 
muscle is nerve, and every nerve is a flame of fire, 





conscious that he is forty men, as it were? No 
man is ever in such a state of exaltation as when 
he is putting his life in peril for something that is 
dearer to him than life. 

When those persons who went to the stake for 
their faith, and sang and rejoiced as the fire 
blazed about them, and sent out from their pulpit 
of flame joyous songs of hope, do you suppose 
they were sufferers? There is an ecstacy in a 
man’s soul at such a time which so affects his ner 
vous system as to lift him above suffering. I do 
not doubt that there have been crowned hours 
when that martyr to the liberty of Hungary, 
Kossuth, though an exile, poor and alone, was 
not unhappy. I know that sometimes when men 
are misrepresented, and derided, and scoffed at, 
and kennels and sewers are opened upon them, 
there is a serene height into which they rise, 
where no one can any more touck them with sor- 
row than the fowler’s shot can touch the eagle 
that soars just under the sun. And do you sup- 
pose the Saviour knew what he suffered when, 
‘‘for the joy that was set before him”—the re 
demption of the world ; an eternity of blessedness 
for the myriads upon myriads that should find 
life in his outpouring life; and the glory of the 
Godhead—* he endured the cross”? Do not you 
suppose that this joy that he sawin the future 
made him aman of joy, and not of sorrow? He 
‘‘is set down at the right hand of the throne of 
God.” For what? To do what the morning 
does—pour light over darkness. To do what the 
dews do—cool the parched plants after a fervid 
day when they are well-nigh wilted. He sits 
there to bring sons and daughters home to glory. 
Where the father and mother have waited expect- 
ant for the dear children that have been long 
away to come home, does joy beat upon the in 
strument of the soul when they do come? and do 
you suppose that Christ, sitting on the eternal 
threshold, and seeing sons and daughters coming 
home to glory through his instrumentality, does 
not experience joy ? 

He said in the hour of his deepest darkness, 
‘**Peace I give you—my peace.” If in the very 
acme and midnight of his suffering he had so 
much peace that he could divide it and share it 
with his disciples, do you not suppose that now, a 
Prince of Peace, be is also a Prince of Joy? 

It may be said of many a man, as it was said of 
Christ, ‘‘ Who for the joy that was set before 
him ”—who for the joy that is before him humbles 
his pride; who for the joy that is before him 
shrinks his selfishness ; who for the joy that is be- 
fore him denies his appetites; who for the joy of 
a sanctified conscience follows after righteousness. 
Every man who becomes better and rises higher, 
is obliged to suffer. 

Bripg up your children to joy. Give them just 
as much as they can take witbout intoxication, 
and without reaction. If you take too much of 
any one essential you cheat some other. Equi- 
poise of the various elements of our being is what 
we want. A man must not, therefore, have too 
much joy ; but the emphasis of his life should be 
on that. That should be the characteristic feat- 
ure of a Christian life in the family and in the 
community. 

Now, why should anybody think that a funeral 
march to the grave ought to be dolorous? My 
grave has a pearly gate. My grave has no dark- 
ness. The grave in which I believe is that in 
which God has set his lens; and through the grave, 
as through a telescope, I look to behold the future ; 
and I behold the celestial city ; and I not only be- 
holdit, but as I draw near to the grave I listen, 
andl hear. What is the sound that comes through 
the airin the silent hours of faith and meditation? 
Far away, asfrom a star whose light kindles the 
night, I hear the voiée of the Spirit and the 
bride saying ‘Come, come.” The Spirit is Jesus. 
What is the bride? The church. What is the 
church of heaven? It is the throng where your 
father is, where your mother is, where your brother 
is, where your sister is, where your lover is, where 
your dearest child is. They are sparkling there. 
O mother! it is your child that says “Come.” O 
child! it is your father that says ‘‘Come.” And 
what is the meaning of it? It is the voice of 
courage and the voice of love, saying, ‘‘It is true 
that there is victory for those that fight ; it is true 
that death is overcome; itis true that God is mer 
ciful; it is true that heaven is real; and that 
love is real. We know you, and we know each 
other, and we are blessed. Come, come.” This is 
the voice to the eradle, and the voice to the erib, 
and the voice to the middle aged and the aged, 
and to all: ‘Come. And let him that heareth say, 
Come. And let him thatis athirst come. And who 
soever will, let him take the water ef life freely.” 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP. 

Rev. Joseph Cook, whose Monday lectures in 
Boston have given him prominence in New En- 
gland circles, preached last Sunday, also the Sun- 
day before, in the Madison Avenue Reformed 
Charch, in this city, now left pastorless by Dr. 
Ganse’s removal to St. Louis. While Mr. Cook 
develops uncommon power in the pulpit, his 
habit of mind and training fit him peculiarly for 
the lecturer’s or professor’s chair, and in one or 
the other he seems destined eventually to find a 
permanent place. His Boston work, begun about 
a year ago under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association rather as supplementary 
to revival services in the churches, has latterly 
assumed a form by which pastors instead of con- 
verts are benefited, and it is to continue another 
season, beginning with October, under the same 
name of the Monday noon lecture service. Prob- 
ably the best endorsement of the value of the 
service is the fact that last season two or three 
hundred ministers habitually attended it, and 
finally voluntarily requested its continuance. 
The meetings, which are held on Monday noons 
in a central hall, open with a brief selection from 
the Seriptures and prayer, and then for ten min- 
utes Mr. Cook reviews the more important items 
of news of the week, handling events without 
fear and from the conscience stand-point, and 
closes with a forty minutes’ address, generally on 
some topic by which he can illustrate the relation 
of religion to all other sciences. 

This subject is really his specialty, to which he 
has devoted much study and thought, and which 
he is able to present with singular rhetorical force. 
Believing thoroughly that there is not the slight- 
est incompatibility between religion and science, 
and that theology can be inquisitive and scientific 
without compromising its orthodoxy, he hopes to 
do something towards turning back that current 
of opinion which finds antagonism between the 
hard facts of nature and the words of revelation. 
Mr. Cook is identified with the evangelical church- 
es, and aims to work through and for them in 
making reconciliation between science and Ncript- 
ure his principal text. 








A wealthy gentleman of Buffalo is said to have established 
aclergyman’s retreat at Fair Point, Chautauqua Lake, for 
the free entertainment of ministers of all denomations during 
the summer months. It will be built to afford accommoda- 
tion for one hundred persons. 


Under the policy of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society twenty-eight feeble churches have been united and 
placed in charge of fourteen ministers. One of each two 
churches has Sunday morning and the other Sunday after- 
noon preaching. As many more churches could probably be 
brought under a similar arrangement. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion will be held in Fitchburg, Mass., commencing on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 25th. The sermon will be preached by the Rey. 
N. J. Burton, D. D., of Hartford, Ct. Gen. Clinton B. Fisk 
will deliver an address. Pres. J. H. Seelye, of Amherst Col- 
lege, Mass., will also be present, if possible. 

Rev. Dr. Geo. H. Gould, of Worcester, Mass., is chosen Pro- 
fessor of Biblical History and Interpretation at Amherst 
College, and will also be associate pastor of the College 
Church. The trustees recommend the faculty to consider 
the propriety of a change to but one preaching service on 
Sundays, and the devotion of the afternoon to Biblical in- 
struction. 


From the published summary of the work done by the 
International Executive Committee of the Y. M. C. Associa- 
tions, it appears that the organization is making headway in 
the South, and to a certain extent among the Germans. The 
recent Toronto Convention voted $20,000 for the general work 
of the Committee. R.C. Morse, Secretary, Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing, N. Y. City, attends to corréspondence on the work, 


It is the plan of the proposed Presbyterian Lay College at 
Auburn simply ‘“‘to prepare lay members of the Church— 
men and women, if the committee and presbyteries choose— 
to become more intelligent and efficient Christian workers 
in the common walks of life, and in those common fields of 
labor, the session, the Sabbath-school, and the benevolent 
association, which are always open in every parish.”’ 

Mr. Moody’s preaching services in Chicago will be con- 
ducted very much as they have been elsewhere. The city 
pastors met last week and appointed committees to arrange 
for the meetings. It has been decided to hold training ser- 
vices twice a week for Christian workers. These, to the 
number of about 600 persons, are to be selected by the pas- 
tors of the various churches, and are to be instructed how to 
aid in the revival. 


On the average, the London Religious Tract Society sends 
outa million copies of publications every week, not includ- 
ing the issues of foreign auxiliaries. Between four and five 
hundred separate publications are published during the year, 
and the catalogue now contains a list of works in one hun- 
dred and twenty languages and dialects. The society has al- 
ways been ably officered, and by the recent appointment of 





Rev. Dr. Manning as Secretary-in-Chief, and Dr. Green as 
editor, two distinguished Baptist ministers, its management 
is likely even to improve. 


The American Board closed its financial year August 31, 
and during the last month the receipts were $44,813, against 
$93,124 for the same month last year. The books will be kept 
open for a few days longer, and be counted with the receipts 
of the financial year now closing. The entire receipts the 
past vear have been $431,933. The amount the previous year 
was $468,620. The debt last year was $44,323, and it is likely 
to be about the same this year. The legacies for last year 
were $89,702, while this year they have been only $63,365. 
The expenses for the different missions were $20,000 less than 
for the previous year. Annual meeting, as announced, at 
Hartford, Ct., October 3-6. 

A Baptist writer makes the not untimely suggestion that 
the anniversaries of the denomination be held hereafter at 
the various camp-grounds, which are becoming more nu- 
merous and commodious each year, and that the time be 
changed from May to July or August, when educators, pas- 
tors and laymen all seek a vacation, and would attend in 
large numbers. He thinks this plan * would enable Baptists 
to solve the problem of hospitality, now so perplexing, to 
secure a large attendance of representative men and women 
from all parts of the country, in which now we fail conspic- 
uously, and to give more time to the benevolent work of the 
denomination.”’ 


The Rhode Island Bible Society, one of the oldest and most 
active in the country, held its annual meeting in Providence 
last week, when the report of the trustees was presented by 
the President, Professor William Gammell. The work of the 
society has been somewhat more restricted than usual, in 
consequence of the fact that the towns of the State have 
been recently canvassed, and the families that were found to 
be without a copy of the Bible have been supplied, either by 
sale or by gift. Rev. E. 8. Stanley, however, has been em- 
ployed as agent during certain portions of the year, in order 
to attend to the general work of the society, to supply such 
destitution as should be brought to his knowledge, and espe- 
cially to make collections for the Bible cause, which, when 
not needed for expenditure in Rhode Island, are always 
placed at the disposal of the American Bible Society in New 
York, and are used in carrying forward its operations. 


An incident of the Cannibal war in Fiji is given as follows 
by a correspondent of the London * Daily News’’: ** One of 
the towns, Bukutia, taken by Mr. Gordon, had never hith- 
erto been captured in any of the tribal wars. It was regard- 
ed asa kind of sacred place by the cannibals. When it was 
surrounded by the Government forces the * Devils’ consulted 
their chief priests as te the meaning of these strange por- 
tents. From the top of the rock he announced, in the still 
evening air, the response of the oracle to his dispirited fol- 
lowers. ‘My house,’ he cried, ‘is not accustomed to be 
burned.’ His words were heard by friends and foes alike, 
and searcely had ,the echo died away when a great shout 
arose from the Christians surrounding the rock, * Wait till 
to-morrow.’ The unexpected response seems to have struck 
terror alike into priest and people, for during the night the 
town was evacuated, and the ‘Devil’ Temple, ‘ unaccus- 
tomed to be burned,’ was duly committed to the flames.” 
The cannibals seem to be getting the worst of it, but they do 
persist in eating their prisoners when they catch them. 


—Mr. John Tyler, Jr.,ason of ex-President Tyler, has be- 
come a minister in the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 

—Revy. Dr. Geo. L. Walker, of Brattleboro’, Vt., declines 
the call to the Broadway Church, Norwich, Ct., given to him 
last May. 

—The vacant chair of Christian Theology in the Auburn 
Seminary will probably be filled by Rev. Dr. R. B. Welch, of 
Union College. 

—Reyv. Mr. Stone, of Indian Orchard, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed agent of the State Total Abstinence Society, and will 
work in the Western Counties. 

—Rev. Dr. Geo. B. Bacon, of Orange, N. J., his friends will 
regret to learn, fails rather than improves in health, and is 
still unable to resume his place in the pulpit. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association at Syracuse, N.Y., 
have taken charge of the services of the M.E. Church, Liver- 
pool, N.Y., the past six weeks, during the illness of the pastor, 
Rev. D. W. Roney. 

—Dr. 8. K. Lothrop, now in Europe, resigns the pastorate 
of the Brattle Square Church of Boston, which he has held 
for forty two years. With the exception of Dr. Putnam, he 
is the oldest pastor in the city. 

—Connecticut Republicans appear to recognize the fact 
that the scholar and the Christian has a place in politics, by 
heading their Presidential electoral ticket with the name of 
Theodore D. Woolsey, ex-President of Yale. 

—Mr. Edwin W. Wayte, of Rochester, N.Y., has received 
and accepted a call from the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Erie, Pa., to become their general secretary, vice Mr. 
O. R. Stockwell, who goes to Columbus, O., as general secre- 
tary of the Railroad Branch Association of that city. 

—A Pennsylvania druggist, bearing in mind the Fourth 
Commandment, asks his fellow-druggists, through a printed 
circular, whether under the plea of keeping open their stores 
on Sunday for the relief of the sick, they do right in also 
selling “ cigars, soda water, and toilet or other articles, plainly 
not medicine.”’ 

—Reyv. Dr. Robert Halley, one of the oldest and most dis- 
tinguished of the English Congregational ministers, died in 
London last month, aged eighty years. He commenced his 
ministry at Manchester. and later in life became President of 
New College. His fame rested on his Christian character, 
eloquence and public spirit. 

—Rev. Dr. J. H. Hartzell, of Middletown, Ct., has received 
a unanimous invitation to the pastorate of the Unitarian so- 
ciety in New Orleans, La. This church had for its pastor for 
upwards of thirty years the Rev. Mr. Clapp, who was one of 
the most distinguished preachers of the South. Dr. H. has 
the matter under advisement. 

—Cardinal Antonelli, the Pope’s Secretary of State, through 
whom he communicates with the different governments of 
Europe, and next to the Pope the most influential personage 
in the Catholic Church, is supposed to be near his death- an 





event which would at once revive speculation as to the next 
incumbent of the Papal throne. 

—Col. Homer B. Sprague, of Brooklyn, has been elected to 
the head-mastership of the Girls’ High School, Boston, in 
place of Samuel Eliot, LL.D., who resigned at the close of the 
last school year. **The New England Journal of Education” 
justly speaks of this as a fine appointment, and extends its 
**congratulations to the Boston school board for the wisdom 
and unanimity of its choice, and to the teachers that they are 
to receive a scholar and educator of so much merit to their 
ranks.”’ 

—Rev. F. B. Pullan was ordained pastor of the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, Vineland, N.J., on the 6th inst. Rev. 
Henry Pullan, of Wisconsin, father of the candidate, offered 
the ordaining prayer with the laying on of hands, and Rev. 
Dr. Whiting, of Plymouth Church, Phila., the candidate’s 
former pastor, preached the sermon. Others who took part 
in the services were Rev. Mosely H. Williams, of Philadetphia, 
Rev. Chas. Willey, of North Vineland, and Rev. BE. A. Re: d, 
of Springfield, Mass. Deacon Rhoderic Burt, of Springfield, 
presided as Moderator. 


Che Calendar, 











MONDAY, SEPT. 4. 

Fire at St. Hyacinthe, 30 miles northeast of Montreal, de- 
stroyed 600 buildings Sept. 3. Cause—a man sets fire to his 
own house to secure insurance.——J. T. Waring & Co., Yon- 
kers, N. Y., said to be one of the largest hat manufacturing 
firms in the country, failed; liabilities, $300,000; assets legs. 
—-Small bankruptcies in London.——5S. B. Packard resigns 
U.S. Marshalship of Louisiana to accept Republican nomi- 
nation of Governor. Arrival of [rish Rifle Team to shoot 
return match with Americans at Creedmoor, L. I., this 
month.—- Russian officers continue to arrive at Belgrade on 
their way to the Servian front.—The Turkish victory at 
Alexinatz fully confirmed.——Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Conven- 
tion called to meet at Indianapolis Sept. 20 to ratify Hayes 
and Wheeler nominations. Anniversary of Sedan celebrat- 
ed in Germany Sept. 3. Berlin papers highly conciliatory in 
their tone toward France.—Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Prof. Seel- 
ye, President Chadbourne, Marshall Jewell, Gen. Woodford, 
Senator Boutwell and others address Republican mass meet- 
ing at Worcester, Mass. 

TUESDAY, SEPT. 5. 

Vermont election gives Republican majority of nearly 
24,000, Horace Fairbanks, Governor. Heavy vote cast, about 
65,000. Legislature stands: Senate, 30 Republicans, no Dem- 
ocrats; House, 205 Rep., 36 Dem. Result gives Republican 
gain of about 30 on joint ballot over vote of 1875.——Massa- 
chusetts Republicans at Worcester renominate State ticket, 
with Governor Rice at the head. Platform insists upon a 
speedy return to specie payments and a thorough reform of 
the civil service.——Montenegro invaded by the Turks. 
They also march toward Krusevatz, threatening to flank 
Gen. Tchernayeff at Deligrad. Military situation greatly to 
the advantage of the Turks.——Three men killed and others 
wounded by nitro-glycerine explosion at Hell Gate. Cause 
carelessness in handling the materials ——Conference of 
charities at Saratoga. Address of welcome by Gov. Tilden. 








WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 6. : 

Charles Francis Adams nominated for Govetnor by Massa- 
chusetts Democrats at Worcester, on motion of Gov. Gaston, 
who declines a second term. For Lieutenant-Governor, Wm. 
R. Plunkett, of Pittsfield ——Connecticut Democrats nomi- 
nate Richard D. Hubbard, of Hartford, for Governor, and 
Col. Loomis, of New London, for Lieutenant-Governor.— 
Alexinatz occupied by the Turks. Montenegrins attacked. 
Gladstone issues a pamphlet assailing the Turks, and de- 
manding home rule for the disturbed provinces. British 
Government reported to have represented to Turkey that if 
the war continues she must be prepared to see Russia openly 
giving support to Servia. Subscriptions for the new U. 8. 
loan in London regarded satisfactory.— Social Science Con- 
vention opened at Saratoga, David A. Wells in the chair.—— 
Presentation of statue of Lafayette to City of New York by 





Republic of France, through French Consul-General. Statue 
located on Union Square, facing Broadway south. 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 7. 
Abdul Hamid, new Sultan, inaugurated in Turkey.— Fresh 


atrocities charged against the Turks in Servia.— Massacre 
of Catholics in Ning-Kone-Fow, China.——Caleb Cushing, 
Minister to Spain, returns to United States on leave of ab- 
sence.— Political riots in Charleston, 8.C. Colored Repub- 
licans charged with assauiting colored Democrats.——New 
Government loan reaches to $40,000,000.—Cheap Cab Com- 
pany proposed to be organized in New York City. 
FRIDAY, SEPT. 8. 

** Boss” Tweed discovered in disguise on board a Spanish 
merchartman in port of Vigo, arrested and lodged in the 
town fortress. Gov. Morgan, of New York, accepts the 
Republican State nomination. Capt. Van Dusen, of New 
York Police force, dismissed the service for conniving at 
gambling operations. The Sioux having broken up into 
parties, Gen. Crook marches for the Black Hills, following 
trails. Gen. B. F. Butler shows strength in caucus meet- 
ings in his Congressional District. His nomination possible. 
—Alexinatz still in Servian hands. Turks reject armis- 
tice.——Gen. T. H. Ruger, recently head of West Point 
Academy, takes command of Department of the South at 
Louisville. 














SATURDAY, SEPT. 9. 


Fire opposite the Main Exhibition building at Philadelphia, 
outside the grounds, destroys much property, and threatens 
the building itseif. No lossto the Centennial. Admissions 
on Saturday number 104,000..——Gen. Banks consents to run 
as Republican candidate for Congress in Massachusetts —— 
Tweed to be surrendered to United States authorities. 
Commodore Vanderbilt steadily fails in health.—English 
mass meeting at Blackheath passes indignant resolutions 
against Turkish barbarities. Hon. W.E. Forster, M. P., to visit 
the seat of war.——Sultan reported to have refused to suspend 
hostilities until Servia accepts its conditions for peace, which 
comprise the demolition of the fortresses at Belgrade and 
Semendria, and the limitation of the Servian army to 20,000 











men. 
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Financial, 








From Monday, Sept. 4, to Saturday, 
Sept. 9. 

The Business Outlook, etc.—The fall trade 
seems to have begun, though considerably earlier 
than usual,and an activity quite unusual is no- 
ticeable in most business circles: there is never- 
theless a commendable caution being exhibited 
both by buyers and sellers. Money continues 
easy,and gvod securities high. About $40,090,000 
of the new loan has already been subscribed: hola! 
ers of the bonds of 1865 should heed the“ call” 
from the Secretary of the Treasury for certain of 
these bonds. The stock market remains weak. 


Financial Quetations—Gold.— 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 
Sept. 4. Sept. 6. Sept. 9. 
Gold (highest) ..... 100% ........ 





Lega! Tenders..... TELE scccccce f 
Government Bonds,— 
(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 


of sales.) 
Sixes, 1881, r........ 117 
Wimen, TRA cccccse EBM wcccee 
5 112% 







- NZX .. 
113 


10-40, ¢ 

Fives, 1881, r........ 115% 
Fives, 1881, c....... 115% 
Currency sixes..... 1263 





Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.843@4.84 


Bids for State Bonds. 
Alabama co, =. 
do 


3 days. 
4.85@4.354 


do fa. +96, 






































do 8s, *88.. _ 
Ark. tis, tunded. = 
do iS AR &Ft.s. _- 
13 
18 
0 
58 
ia. 40 
do 7s, new bonds. 40 
do 7s, indorsed. pa 
do is, gold bon¢ is sone 
Indiana 4 . 6 
Til. coup. 6s, *7 N.C..} can Oe 
Ill. 6s, coup. °7% N.C., §.T., class1... 1 
Ill. War loan. do do 2..2.— 
Kentucky fs do do 3 1 
Louisiana & Ohio 6s, ’81.......... 
Louisiana N. B..... ae ORR 14 
do ED... & Rhode Island 68 eee 16 
do Penite’t’ irs. 41 South Carolina 6s.. 32 
do fs, L.B.. 41 do 6s,Jan.&4Ju. 32 
do 8s, L.B. do 6s,Apr.&Oc. 32 
do os. LB. do F.A., 1366... q 
do . 1900.. - do L.C., 89) .&I 40 
do oy consol’ ‘d. 5T® do L.C. 89, A&C 
Mich. 68, "TR. 79. ol do 78 of U888..... 3246 
do Non-fund. b 2h 
Tenn. 6s, old........ = 
do 6s, new,...... 4746 
do_ 6s, new ser... 
Va. 6s, ola -_- 
1064 do n.b.. 1866.... 22 
10636 do n.b., 1867.... 22 
Asyiumor U.d. '°®.. — do consol........ 75 
H,. & ®t.J.. ig 76.. — do ex.mat.coup 66 
H. & St.J., tooo = do consol., 2d se. — 
H. & St z. es ooebben 106 do deferred...... _- 
N.Y.R. B’v Loan. - 102% D. of Co.3. 65s 1924.. 71% 
N.Y. Coup.. B.L.... — do small b..... — 
N.Y. 68, C.L. 1877... — do bgis...... -_- 
N.Y. 6s, C.L. 1878... — 


Bids for R. R. Bonds. 
Albany & Susq., Ist 
do 2d 


— & Tol. s. f.. 
107 do n.b.. 
















= 3d. 101 C. P. & A., ne 
do lcon. eg -— 
Bost. H. & E..istm 18¥ 
guar. — 
Bur. C. tap. - 
Is 15.6 —_ 
Ches. & O. 6s, lee. 26% 
Chic. & Alton, 8. = 
+ rn) istm. — ae 
Inc... 105 34... 
Joliet & C., 1st m... 110 Mar. & Cin. ‘Istm.. — 
L. & Mo., Ist, guar.. — Mich. C.,cons, 7s. 02. — 
St. L.Jack.&Chi.lst — do 1st.88,82,8.f — 
115 N.J.8., lst m.7s. — 
s110 N.Y. C. 6s, °83.....) 102% 
109 do ts, _- 
a9 do 6s, R. -- 
C. of N. J., Ist, new. 11045 do 6s, Sub. -- 
do ist cons. . ig ro - \ ee _ 
do conv.. 6 N. Y.C.&H.,lst MR — 
Lehigh & W. cx — N.Y¥.3 #. Ist MC — 
Am. Dock Simp: - H. R. 7s, 2am. *85... — 
.M. & St. P. Harlem Ist m.7s c. 119K 
73-10 — do x ag 7s, r. 118% 
do Ist m., 88, P.D 16% ~No. M1 SesEooeneas — 
GRD 103 5 aaie 
90 63 


9% 
8834 





" p!L Grant b’ds. 
West. Pac. bonds... 
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Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Sept. 9, 1876. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week, 29,79 pkgs. Ex- 
ports, 17,800 pkgs. There is in the present aspect of 
this and the rest of the provincial butter markets 
of the country an echo te the report from other 
industries, notably dry goods and metals, that the 
fall trade has opened with a promise and activity 
unknown for many years past. Shippers have 
bought freely of Western and medium State as 
our export figures show, and there has been life 
and vigor in the home trade as well. Fancy pails 
led the advance to 34 and 35 cents with hardly 
enough stock to go around even at those figures. 
in fact all fresh made desirable butter has been 
quickly taken and a start has been made at clear- 
ing up old lots which have been an eyesore to 
their holders for months. We note sales, two car 
loads nice Western firkins at 25c.for English ac- 
count, and a few parcels low grade State at 18@2Ic. 
Firkin dairies, including butter made from June 
lst to Sept. Ist, have appeared and their average 
quality is below other seasons; they have sold at 
274@30c. as to quality. The week closes with a 
cheerful feeling and firm market. We quote: 
Finest Orange Co. or fancy creamery butter, 33@ 
35c.; good to fine State firkins, 26@30c.; good to 
fine near-by fresh tubs or pails, 30@32c; Northern 
N. Y¥. Welsh per ice car, 24@28c.; Prime fresh 
make Western butter, dairy packed, 23@25c.; West- 
ern butter, goed to prime, 17@22c. 

Cheese.— Receipts for the week, 67,973 boxes. 
Exports, 59,309 boxes. Gold 110. Cable 530s. The 
market has continued advancing, with stronger 
cable and steady shipping demand; 12c. has been 
reached occasionally for the August make of fa- 
vorite factories, June and July cheese in good 
order have ranged from 9e.@10Xc. and all sorts 
have felt the advance. We quote: State factory, 
all cream choice, 114@12c.; State factory, fair to 
good, 9%4%@10X¥c.; State factory, partly skimmed, 
5@8c.; skimmed cheese and damaged stock, 1@5c. 

Eggs are up again. Single bbis prime State sold 
to-day at 24c. This market is bare of stock and 
good marks are quickly taken on arrival. We 
quote: Western and Canada, per doz., 21@23c; 
Near-by marks, fresh eggs, per doz., 23@24c. 

Beans.— The transactionsare all in the old crop 
at advanced prices. Marrows especially are fever- 
ish and high. We quote: Mediums, $1.10 and $1.25 
per bushel; Marrows, $1.60 and $1.9 per bushel. 

Hops are strong under short crop advices both 
here and abroad. We quote: Crop of 1875, 18@ 22¢., 
crop of 1876, 25@35ce. 

Beeswax.—Fair demand at 30 and 322 cts. 

Tallow in good demand at 8% and 8% cts. per Ib. 








DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 








We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALs 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are preneeed, at all times, to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all einace.- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive —s attention. 

We shall leased to furnish information in 
reference to ra matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GOLD CoUPONs, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, CouNnTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell oN Com- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
interest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1,000 t¢ $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, A. on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 








Continental Ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y 


Brooklyn Dep’t, corner Court and Montague 
Streets, and 108 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Capital, . $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan’y 1. 1876, 2,845,165 14 
Liabilities, . . 237,620 61 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW Y 
h Capital........... age-008 38 
. ules” 














as 
fo al Assets, Jan. i876. w 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary, 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 

SCOPES, MEGA OSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 








TOGRAPHS OF ELEBRITIES, | +a Slides 
a co, First premium at Vie 
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DRY GOODS. 





BARGAINS 


SILKS 


A.T. Stewart & Co.|=~ 


WILL CONTINUE MAKING LARGE ADDI- 
TIONS totheir ALREADY WELL-SELECT- 
ED STOCK of FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 


Black, Colored 
And Fancy Silks. 


WHICH WILL be OFFERED at EXCEEDING- 


“LOW PRICES, 


THESE GOODS having been SECURED BE- 
FORE the HEAVY ADVANCE in PRICES 
of RAW SILK, consequent upon the failure of 
the silk crop, 


WILL BE SOLD 


WITHOUT REFERENCE to their PRESENT 
MARKET VALUE, PURCHASERS may NOT 
AGAIN have SUCH an OPPORTUNITY as the 
PRESENT to SECURE SILKS at 
PRICES NOW OFFERING. 

The ATTENTION of FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS, 
STRANGERS and RE-IDENTS of NEIGHBOR- 
ING CITIES is INVITED. 


~ | Broadway, Ath Av.$ Av. Sth & (0th Sts, 


{Fall Carpetings, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Arnold,Constable & Co., 
BROADWAY, corner 19th St., 


Respectfully call the attention wf purchasers to 
their large and choice selection of Novelties in 


Fine Carpetings, 


Of every description, NOW OPEN, and to which 
will be added all NEW EFFECTS as svon as re- 
ceived. 


the 





Axminster, Aubusson and Smyrna 


WHOLE CARPETS. 


PRICES MUCH BELOW FOMER SEASONS. 
“French Moquettes,” 
Durham Axminsters, 
(An entirely new production.) 
NEW AND CHOICE STYLES IN 
“Royal Wiltons,” 
“English Body Brussels,” 


American Brussels . 
and Tapestries. 


PRICES EXTRAORDINARILY LOW. 


Together with a Fine Assortment of 
English and American Oil Cloths, 
Woven and Printed Druggets, 
Linoleums, 
Rugs, Mats, &c., &c. 


Of every description. 


Fall Importation Now Open 


Of NOVELTIES in 


Upholstery Goods, 
Furniture Coverings, 
Lace Curtains, &c., &c. 


N. B.—MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, WINDOW 
SHADES, SLIP COVERS, &c., MADE TO ORDER 
WITH DISPATCH. 


Broadway, corner 19th St, N.Y, 








THE RESULT 


oF 
The Brooklyn Advisory Council. 
OF 1876. 
TOGETHER WITH THE LETTERS OF 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Timothy 
Dwight, D.D., &c., &e. 
A Pamphlet of Twenty-four Pages. 


For sale by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Nos. 111 and 113 William St., New York. 


SINGL = Coptss, 15 b Ors. ; PER HU esinsinasanel 








For the INVALID and 


A pleasant and most nourishing 
article of diet, combining the 











yure extract of beef with AB. 
the hest Chocolate. It <5 g 
is used like ordin- an3 
ary Chocelate. @ az 
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Pe 
Package. 
For sale by 
Druggists 
and Grocers, 


E, FOUGERA & CO, 


Gen. Agents, 


30 North William St., New Yorke 


CONVALESCENT 


AG ENTS WANTED. 
CANVASSERS Sititam ree “Marsalis 


HAYES 
WHEELER 


TILDEN AND HENDRICKS. 
Engraved in Pure Line, by WM. E. MARSHALL. 

35 CENTS EACH. Will not interfere with 
your present work. Sample copies sent—two for 50 
cents—four 80 cents. Printed on fine paper 22x28. 
Universally pronounced to be the 


BEST. 

We desire comparison with other portraits. We 
uarantee te give entire satisfaction, or re- 
und the money. Address and remit, OSCAR 
MARSHAL L, P’ ublisher, 697 Broadway, New York, 
$25 amonth. Agents wanted, male or female, 
for the best selling articles. 6.000 sold 
inoneday. Address LAPHAM MFG. Co., Marion, oO. 

















WVEAS.—The choicest in the world—Importers’ 

prices—Largest Company in America—staple 
article—pleases a ‘rade continually in- 
creasing—Agents wanted everywhere—vest in- 


ducements—don’'t waste time—send for Circular to 
Chase’s gareres (#2) Receipt 

BOOK AGENTS ! Books by Bret Harte, 
Twain, Rev. Dr. 





ROB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St.,N. Y. P.O. Box 1287. 
Book.” Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 

We have in press New 

Charlies Dudley Warner, Mark 


AGENTS double their money selling “ Dr. 
ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Fish, and others. Now is the time to secure ad 
tory. Catalogues sent free. Address, AM. PUB. 


CO., Hartford, Ct., Chicago. or Cinn. 
$55 TO $77 a Week to Agents. Samples 
FREE. P.O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 


ADITES can make $5 a day in their own City or 
Town. Address 8 Ellis Mfg. Co,, W althem, Mass. 





TED Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. 8S0 a 
month, hotel and traveling expenses 


paid. MONITOR MANUFACTURING Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
leASENTS. WANTED for the new 


ANN . Book by My ore) Young's 
ELIZA we. 0,19. an Dustin, 
YOUNG. Qin Mee it ti Hartford, Ct., Chica- 


Ohio, Richmond, Va. 
$10 a day. @mployment FOR all. 
er. 8. 00. Catalogues free. Felton k Co. 


Centennial Book of Biography 


of the great men of the 
First 100 Years of our Independence. 

The glory of America is her great men. Every- 
body wants to read their lives at this Centennial 
season. AGENTS WANTED. Agents selling 
histories should sell this book also. Everybody 
buysit. The greatest success of the pane. Send 

for circular. P. W. ZIEGLER & CO. 
518 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 

$ z 3 1 

our Pvotdoy Crayons, Picture and 
Chromo Cards. 15 samples, worth 
$5. sent. post sent, postpaid, for 85 Cents. Illustrated Cat 


alogue free. J. BUFFORD’S SONS8, BOSTON 
(Established 1880. * 


EN «od HAYES, @2x 


CA Pic oe at 
nches. Tit! e copy, by mail, 50 centa. 


range Discounts to Agents. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON, 


AGENTS ticle in the world, and a svlid 
gold patent-lever watch, free of 
cost, write at once to J. BRIDE & CO., 767 Broad- 
way, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED! Medals and Diplomas 


A wANS sNew~ CENTENNIAL BIBLE 


1800 | sat - Me, Address for new circulars, 
A.J. HOLMAN &C Ow 930 30 ARCH ST., , Phila. 


a my | sure made by Agents selling 











If you want the best selling ar- 














$200 amonth. Outfit worth $1 free to Agents 
Excelsior Mfg. Co.,1 151 Mi ch. Av., Chi cago 





STATIONERY PACKAGK. 

The only complete 

package in the market 

contains 15 sheets pa 

per, 15 envelopes, pen: 

cil, pen-holder, goldine pen, package of Ink Powder sufficient 

0 make a bottle ofjet black ink in one second, 50 valuable 

receipts, and gent’s elegant combination set, sleeve buttons, 

a and collar button to match. Sample package, 25 cents 

5 packages with assorted jewelry, $1; 12 packages, $2 ud 

for sample dozen and confidential terms to agents. 

F, StovKman, 27 Bond St., New York, 


— 
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By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 

T this season of the year housekeepers are 
A. much troubled and annoyed by mildew, 
fruit and grass stains, or, if they have traveled 
through the summer or received guests who have 
come by rail or steamer, it is not unlikely that 
they may find some inhabitants in the guest- 
chambers that they would gladly exterminate— 
no fault of their visitors, but one of the penalties 
or infelicities incident to travel. 

Under these circumstances a chapter or two 
viving well-authentieated remedies or preventives 
inay not be unacceptable. 


STAINS. 


1. Any article stained, either with fruit, wine, 
ink or mildew, must first be wet in clear cold 
water. If it is of material that it is not best 
to wet all over, lay the place stained on a clean 
skirt- or bosom-board, wet a clean towel or sponge 
in cold water, and gently sponge or wipe the 
stain till quite wet ; after this apply a lotion made 
of one tablespoontul lemon-juice, one of the 
purest cream-tartar, and one teaspoonful oxalic 
acid; put all into a pint of clean rain-water. 
Shake it often while using it. Apply with a soft 
cloth till the spot is saturated with the lotion, 
then sponge off again in clear cold water. Repeat 
till the stain disappears. 

If this lotion is used very soon after the article 
has been stained it will at once remove the stain. 
After it has been dried in it is more difficult to 
elface. If the article cannot be washed after 
using this mixture, white currant juice is better 
than the lemon. This preparation can be safely 
used on the most delicate articles if carefully 
sponged off as soon as the spots disappear. As 
oxalic acid is deadly poison it is not wise to pre- 
pare more than will be used at one time, 

2. Most fruit-stains and coffee-stains, if taken 
in season, can be easily removed from linen by 
placing the part stained over a pail, bowl or pan, 
and gradually pouring a stream of boiling water 
on the spot. Hold the kettle as high up over the 
spot as convenient, and the stains will fade out 
entirely. 

3. Pour a moderately strong solution of nitric 
acid on the stain or on mildew, cover it with salt, 
and lay where the sun will strike it, and the spots 
will disappear in a few minutes, unless of long 
standing ; it that case it may be necessary to re- 
peat the work. But wash and rinse thoroughly 
as soon as the stains are out, or the acid will in- 
jure the eloth. 

4, Lemon-juice, thickened with salt, powdered 
starch and soft soap, laid over stains, mildew or 
iron-rust, will remove them if the articles are 
spread on the grass where the sun will strike 
them, This is sure, and does not injure the fab- 
rie. 

5. Rub soap on mildewed spots, scrape chalk 
over it thickly, and lay in the sun, Repeat till 
the spots disappear. 

6. Two parts chloride of lime to four parts 
ter will remove mildew, iron rust and stains, if 
the part of the cloth that is stained is soaked in it 
two or three hours. Wash and rinse carefully as 
soon as the spots are gone. 

Stains on marble may be removed by mixing 
quicklime into the strongest lye till it is like milk, 
and keeping it on the marble twenty-four hours. 
After that, clean with soap and water. But while 
the stain may be removed in this way, the polish 
on the marble will be injured. Except in extreme 
cases—a bad stain, for instance—soap ought never 
to be used on marble. 

Most stains will disappear if the cloth is held in 
milk that is boiling over the fire. 


vel~ 


TO DESTROY VERMIN. 


Put to a cup of common alcohol, such’as is used 
for spirit lamps, as much gum eamphor as it will 
absorb, and wash any part of the house or beds 
that has been infested with bugs. It will kill the 
bugs and destroy the vitality of the eggs if every 
spot where they have been concealed is thorough- 
ly saturated with this mixture. 

This is not disagreeable to handle, and is sure. 
Kerosene is often quoted as sure to exterminate 
vermin; but we have seen it dropped on a bed- 
bug, and the little nuisance became insensible 
and then apparently dead, but in a short time 
he revived and was as lively as ever. 

The Journal of Chemistry gives the following as 





fatal to all sorts of vermin that are a vexation of 
spirit and grief of heart to the housekeeper : 

“Two pounds of alum dissolved in three or four quarts of 
boiling water. Let it remain over the fire till all the alum 
has dissolved. Then apply it with a brush, while boiling hot, 
to every joint or crevice in the closet where ants and cock- 
roaches intrude, to all the pantry shelves, and to the joints 
and crevices of bedsteads. Brush all the cracks in the floor 
and the mopboards with this mixture.” 

When tormented with flies or musquitoes, we 
are assured from good authority that carbolic 
acid sprinkled over the clothes, or evaporated in 
aroom, Will keep these too familiar torments at a 
safe distance. 

Cayenne pepper is the most effectual in sending 
ants and cockroaches from the house of anything 
we have heard of, and also greatly disturbs the 
rats and mice. Weta rag in a strong solution of 
cayenne and stuff it into any hole where rats or 
mice are supposed to be, cover the hole with 
mortar or wood, and no rat or mouse will attempt 
to eat through that rag to get near the pantry. 

Water-bugs always follow water-pipes, and only 
by constant care can they be kept from taking 
possession of the house. Keep powdered borax 
scattered on shelves and in drawers, under the 
paper with which good housekeepers will cover 
them, putting on fresh powder when the papers 
are changed. But before each change have the 
shelves and drawers drenched in boiling hot wa- 
ter. That will kill bugs and eggs together. Dash 
the hot water plentifully into every nook or crev- 
ice where they will be likely to harbor. But it is 
necessary to be constantly vigilant. 

We have somewhere seen the following remarks, 
but are not able to tell from what paper we clip- 
ped it: 

“As water-bugs come wherever water-pipes abound, so 
bed-bugs come of themselves from the dust and dirt that 
naturally accumulate in bed-rooms and furniture ware- 
houses, and the only way to be secure from them is found in 
perfect and perpetual cleanliness. The unseen places in our 
bedrooms and bedsteads need dusting and cleansing even 
more carefully than those that are seen, because these in- 
sects seek darkness rather than light. Poetry won't kill 
them, sentiment is lost on them, hatred they thrive on, but 
hot soapsuds in repeated and plentiful doses quiet them for- 
ever.” 

Alum and borax dissolved in water, and heated 
till just ready to boil, and used to wash bedsteads, 
shelves and floors, will destroy almost every kind 
of vermin. Sprinkle powdered borax over floors, 
after having washed them with the hot alum and 
borax water, and moths will let the carpets alone. 

A cement of chloride of lime and powdered alum 
used to stop up rat-holes, and the walls and cracks 
and corners washed with the above-mentioned 
hot alum and borax, will drive away rats as well 
as insects. 

Many young ladies, on their return from the 
country this Fall, will be glad to know that some 
horse-radish grated into a cup of cold sour milk— 
let it stand twelve hours, then strain and apply 
two or three times a day—will remove treckles 
from hands or face in ashort time. Or, one ounce 
lemon juice mixed with a quarter of a drachm 
pulverized borax and half a drachm of sugar will 
also remove freckles. Keep this lotion in a glass 
bottle corked tightly a few days before using and 
apply to the freckles, ozcasionally, and it will 
soon remove them. 

Many other hints that are very serviceable, both 
in Spring and Fall, must be deferred till another 


The Little Folks. 











TONIE’S TWO LOAVES. 
By ISABELLA GRANT MEREDITH. 


i the bay window of a pretty, grey stone cot- 
tage, all framed about with glossy-leaved, 
clambering ivy, sat a very charming image of 
despair. 

It was Tonie herself ; though why she should 
look so rueful, with her coral lips thrown into a 
pout, her brows gathered into a doleful arch, and 
as much portentous shadow in her young face as 
eyes so sunshiny and cheeks so dimpled could at- 
tain, was a riddle not explained by her surround- 
ings. Without, to be sure, the gardens lay white 
and desolate, with only a few songless birds 
flitting among the leafless shrubbery, and from 
the dull sky fell a flurry of snowflakes that were 
whirled hither and thither by a wandering wind 
that had lost its way, and hurried to and fro 
moaning piteously. But within reigned a suin- 
mery warmth, soft carpets glowed with deep 
mosses and perpetual roses, rich curtains shut 
out the bleak winter landscape, and Tonie’s 
chosen nook was a very bower of greenery and 





bloom. Above her leaned a great oleander, shak- 
ing perfume fromm its rosy cups, and bright gera- 
niums, and tall calla-lilies bent from their majolica 
vases towards the little girl with a curiously in- 
quisitive air. 

Tonie took no heed; her eyes were bent upon 
the work lying at her feet, and she sat with hope- 
less hands idly folded. , 

At this critical juncture, Aunt Jem, a cheery 
lady with cardinal ribbons in her cap and bright- 
ness all about her, entered. Her quick glance 
took in the scene, and she asked: ‘‘ What has 
happened to Tonie ’” 

‘*She has fallen into the Slough of Despond,” 
answered a young lady from the depths of an easy 
chair, near the hearth. She held a book in her 
white, jeweled hand, and she paused from her 
reading to add: ‘* Tonie, if you should ever write 
yourself down in a mental photograph book, you 
must give that as your ‘ favorite occupation.’ ” 

Tonie’s face gloomed deeper, but Aunt Jem 
said cheerily : 

‘** Well, then, there’s nothing to be done but to 
clamber out again, Tonie. tell me all 
about the trouble, dear.” 

‘Oh! it is that precious Society business, Aunt 
Jem!” put in Maud. “It is always that now. 
When that fussy little Miss Chipping got it up, 
she ought to have named it the Busy Bodies in- 
stead of Bées. It would 
priate, I am sure.” 

“Still, I don’t understand !” 

‘*T should judge from the appearance of things,” 
said Maud, *‘that Tonie is sick of the whole affair. 
She looks disgusted enough ; and no wonder with 
such work as that to do. You'd better resign, 
Tonie, and go back to your watercolors and 
kinder-garten occupations.” 

The elder lady, doubting this solution of Tonie’s 
difficulty, gathered up the condemned garment 
and examined it. 

‘*Perhaps it won’t come together right,” said 
she. ‘‘Can I help you in any way, my dear ?” 

‘* No, thank you, Aunt Jem.” 

‘You are making it very nicely,” she continued, 
‘* very nicely, indeed ; and it will be a good warm 
garment to comfort some poor soul when it is 
done.” 

Here Tonie, who had struggled bravely against 
the injurious term of Busy Bodies, and the other 
stings of Maud’s barbed remarks, burst suddenly 
into tears, and sobbed piteously. 

‘**] knew it would rain, for all the morn,’” 
quoted Maud, rising. Then interrupting herself, 
she added, in an aggrieved tone : ‘t 1 do wish you'd 
set up a nursery, Aunt Jem, asa sort of lachry- 
matory, or domestic umbrella !” 

The lady merely laughed as Maud disappeared, 
and said : 

‘**Poor Maud! she is reading a story that ends 
badly, I am sure. Never mind, Tonie; she is 
vexed to have you vexed. Come, now, and tell me 
all about it, little girl.” 

Tonie came, and, leaning confidingly on her 
aunt’s lap, told her story. 

“T am not sick of the Society, Aunt Jem: and 
I'm sure I hope we are not Busy Bodies—we don’t 
mean to be!” 

‘What made you throw down your work 7” 

“| got so—discouraged.” 

‘* Were you tired of it 7” 

“Oh, no! I liked it—until Pinkey Moss came 
in, and told me how she and Miss Chipping—do 
you think she is fussy ’—and Ethel had been on a 
mission. They went into Mile Stone Lane, Aunt 
Jem, and found such an awful lot of the poorest 
poor people—and a little match-girl with horrid 
blue fingers, and no shoes, and chilblains, who 
hadn’t sold a single box in three days ; and swarms 
of little, hungry children, all in rags, and perished 
with cold—and sick people, and all of them in 
rags, and freezing.” 

Poor Tonie’s unskillful narrative was much 
broken by her sobs, but her audience listened 
with sympathetic patience. 

“And Pinkey told me of a little dead baby— 
just dead of hunger, aud its poor mother had 
taken her bit of a shawl to wrap it up in—and it 
was ali so dreadful, Aunt Jem, and so many of 
them!” 

‘*Let it comfort you, my dear, that you are 
doing what you can to help these poor creatures.”’ 

But Tonie, refusing such meager consolation, 
wiped away her tears, and looked scornfully upon 
her modest efforts. 

‘* What good is it!" she exclaimed. ‘If I could 
make a dozen in a month, how far would they 
go? Yes, lam discouraged. It is like that story 
in which the Prince had to empty a lake, and the 
witch gave him nothing but a thimble to dip it up 
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with—isn’t it, Aunt Jem? And then all these 
people are everything at once. A warm petticoat 
won't be bread and medicine too! . . . And 
I'm only one little girl, Aunt Jem !” 

Tonie’s aunt was good enough not to laugh at 
this pathetic fact. 

“You haven’t much faith in little girls, Tonie, 
but I have; and one is better than none, as I 
mean to show you. Now, don’t cry over what 
can’t be helped! We all have our troubles; | 
have one myself, at this very minute. I have 
company coming to tea, and no fresh bread in the 
house, and a new cook from Cork who doesn’t 
know how to make it, and my wrist is lame, so 
that I can’t do it myself. Now, you are a helpful 
little thing, Tonie! I wonder if you could not 
make a loaf for me, under my direction.” 

Tonie was much pleased at the suggestion, and, 
bundling the obnoxious Busy Bee work out of 
sight, trotted away to the kitchen, and was soon 
up to her elbows in dough. She sifted the flour, 
warmed the milk, added a pinch of salt, and left 
it all tucked up under a napkin, to stand near the 
lire its appointed time. Occasionally she went to 
peep at it and report to her aunt, who said noth- 
ing, even when she saw the soft sticky mass being 
kneaded into a loaf. It went into the oven, and 
in due time came out again, a bard, heavy, un- 
palatable composition, which no one could eat. 
Luckily, the mistress of the house had resources 
not known to Tonie, and the tea-table and the 
guest did not suffer for her failure. But Tonie 
was much mortified thereat, and quite surprised 
the next day when Aunt Jem said: 

**Come, Tonie, you shall make another loaf.” 

“Oh! Aunt Jem, J can’t make good bread! It 
will only be spoiled if I touch it !” 

‘Come and try. I know it will be good this 
time, my dear.” 

Tonie shook her head doubtingly, but could not 
resist the invitation. 

‘*How can you know it will be good?” she 
asked. 

** Because I shall give you this spoonful of yeast 
to put in; itisthis which makes the bread so light 
and good.” 

“Only so little to all this panful of flour?” 
Tonie could not see how that could be, but she 
did as she was bidden, and when the dough was 
left torise her aunt took her away and showed 
her a certain passage in the Bible where it says 
that a little leaven shall leaven the whole lump. 

‘* But you knew that all the time, and yet you 
let me spoil the whole loaf yesterday,” said Tonie 
much amazed. 

‘**T found a little girl in the Slough of Despond, 
and I wanted to help her out.” 

** Did a spoiled loaf do that ?” asked Maud. 

‘*T hope that Tonie’s two loaves will do that,” 
answered Aunt Jem, cheerfully. ‘“ This is the 
case, you see. She was sitting busy with her 
work, and gladly doing with her honest little 
might what her small fingers found to do, happy 
to think that she was helping the poor—who are 
Grod’s jewels, Maud. First came Pinkey Moss, 
who had been on a Society visit among the very 
poorest, and overwhelmed her with their wretched- 
ness, their number, and their needs. Then you 
laughed at her, and I came, saw, and undertook 
to comfort her.” 

‘* By making her spoil her first loaf on purpose, 
too,” asserted Maud. 

**On purpose,” assented Aunt Jem, ‘‘ that her 
next might be perfect. I wanted her to see what 
a little leaven can do.” 

And when the beautiful white loaf, Tonie’s 
second venture, had been cut, praised, and eaten, 
Aunt Jem said ; 

‘** Now, Tonie, see what your leaven has done, 
and have faith in little things. Go on with your 
good work, and the more happy and faithful you 
are in it, the more useful it will be in ways that 
you cannot see. It is true, you are ‘only one 
little girl,’ but there are twenty others at least 
that you can influence to join with you in these 
labors.” 

‘* And one big one,” said Maud. 

‘And if each makes one petticoat a month, 
there are twenty one times twelve petticoats a 
year for you; enough, I am sure, to equip each 
woman and child in Mile Stone Lane.” 

“Two hundred and fifty-two!” said Maud. 
‘That is what I calla very reasonable supply of 
petticoats.” 

‘** But will you, Maud ? 
Tonie eestaticaily. 

‘I will,” promised Maud, ‘‘if only to illustrate 
the marvelous effects of a little leaven. And as 
amends for calling your honorable society naughty 
names the other day, pray accept, my dear 
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Will you really ?” cried 





Antonia, the work which you cast away in despair, 
completed by my own hands. Call it my first 
offering, and be kind enough to consider me, as I 
consider myself, already an active member of the 
Busy B-ees.” 





THE MOTH. 
By H. R. Hupson. 


ROUND her shone and wavered 
P The candles’ flickering light; 
Without, in odorous silence, 
Deepened the summer night. 


The Bible lay before her, 
Upon its open page 

A spray of last year’s flowers 
Withered and black with age. 


The gracious words of Scripture 
To her no comfort gave; 

All love, all joy, all beauty 
Seemed shut within the grave. 


Vainly she sought for solace, 
She sought for faith in vain, 

The present and the future 
Were alla maze of pain. 


Dark as the gathered shadows 
Seemed coming days and years, 

And weighted with the burden 
Of grief too deep for tears. 


Down in the dusky garden 
A bird crooned to the night, 
And—tempted out of shadow, 
Charmed by the space of light, 


Like some white, winged blossom 
Astray in breadths of gloom 

A little moth-fly fluttered 
Across the radiant room. 


She watched its motion idly, 
Its flittings here and there, 
Light as a flower-leaf’s lining, 

Borne on the breaths of air. 


Now flying near and nearer, 
Lured by the triple glow, 

Drawn to the flame’s white centers, 
Dazed by the brilliant show, 


Close by the candles’ quiver— 
Now nigher and still nigher, 

In lesser, narrower circles 
Whirling about the fire, 


Till, as it wheeled too closely 
And singed one painted wing, 
Seized with a sudden pity 
She caught the tiny thing. 


And fearing that the brightness 
Might tempt it to its doom, 
She freed it at the window 
And shut it in the gloom. 


Then taking up the Bible 
She read the hundredth psalm, 
Scarce noting, as she saw them, 
Its words of praise and balm 


Because a thought possessed her: 
* Perhaps—it well may be-- 

As I preserved the moth-fly 
So God is guiding me! 

* Perhaps, just like the insect, 

I wanted something bright, 

And when I came too near it 
Then God put out the light.”’ 





THE BLUE SKYE TERRIER. 
By JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


> 


sa H auntie ! auntie !” exclaimed the children, 

nearly tumbling over each other in their 
frantic haste ; ‘‘there’s a poor dog out in the street 
and the boys are abusing it awfully! Can’t we 
bring it in the house? Don’t you think gran’ma 
would let us ?” :; 

Auntie didn’t think any of the family would 
like to have a strange dog come into the house, 
and there followed such a pitiful string of ‘Oh 
dear’s !” ‘** Dear me’s!” and ‘*I do wish I had a 
dog !” that had there been but one person to con- 
sult I am afraid that party would have given 
way. 

** Poor fellow ! poor feliow !” said Lou, going to 
the window, her face overflowing with sympathy 
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; 


that even a dog could understand. ‘ Look, Frank ! 


look ! Isn’t it too bad !” 

‘“*Oh, auntie! The boys have run over him on 
purpose! They've been teasing him awfully! I 
wish—I—had—a house of my own !” 

‘*Well, when you have a house of your own 
you can turn it into a hospital for dogs if you 
want to,” said auntie, very sorry to disappoint 
the little fellow. ‘*But grandma and uncle 
object to having dogs around; papa is afraid of 
them, and so somebody else will have to be 
friendly to this stranger.” 

‘** His leg is real bad, auntie,” said the humane 
little girl. ‘‘Mr. Niver took it in, and kept it for 
two days; but it would lie down on the lounge, 
and so he turned it out doors again. See, auntie, 
isn’t he handsome? A kind of a blue Skye.” 

Auntie looked out the window and saw a very, 
very, shaggy, and very, very, dirty dog, who 








looked as if he needed nothing so much as a 
Turkish bath. ‘I don’t think he’s pretty,” was 
the rather discouraging remark. 

‘*Oh, but he’s so cunning ;” said Frank. ‘He 
stands up on his hind legs—and I think he’s 
splendid !” : 

The children were wild over this poor wanderer, 
who seemed determined to be ‘‘taken in and done 
for” by somebody in that neighborhood, and kept 
running to the window and out the door, hoping 
the dog might get in accidentally, and so be al- 
lowed to remain. 

Presently the upper front door closed with a 
bang and away went both the children as fast as 
their legs could carry them. It was Saturday 
afternoon, and they had been spending their holi- 
day just as they chose, and were resting in the nur- 
sery from thetr adventures in Central Park when 
this new excitement took the “ tired” completely 
out of them. 

In a few moments they came flying into the 
basement, both talking at once and both looking 
as happy as if every wish of their hearts had been 
gratified. 

‘‘We’ve got ahome for Jack anyway !” said Lou, 
who was generally the first to recover herself.” 

** Jack ?” 

‘* Yes, the dog! We asked James if he wouldn't 
keep him, and he wouldn’t—and then ” 

‘**We met a boy in the street,” continued the 
impatient Frank, glad of a chance to speak, ‘and 
he said he had a cat that would scratch its eyes 
out !” 

‘** And then,” said Lou, ‘‘we took Jack down to 
Malone’s, and they were awful glad to have him.” 

‘*Wasn’t that nice!’ was auntie’s gratefu 
ejaculation. 

‘*He knew us, too,” said Frank, who was relue- 
tant to part with the dog, ‘‘ and we said ‘ good-by, 
Jack ! good-by, Jack !—I’m real glad he’s got a 
home.” 

‘*So am I,” said auntie. 

‘*Don’t you think they’Jl be good to him?” in 
quired Lou. 

‘‘Of course they will:” and auntie wondered if 
Mr. Bergh could do any more, or any better, for a 
poor dumb animal than these children had done 
for the blue Skye terrier, who, being without 
home and friends, excited their pity so that they 
could not rest until they had found some one to 
care for him and give him food and shelter. 
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A BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
101 Letters, 

91, 36, 13, 53, 23, 80, 45, 67, 50, 76, 18, 28, 42, 96, 61, is a frequent 
exhortation of David. 

David said in his haste 32, 22, 86, 4, 31, 14, 08, 43, 3, 63, 10, 26, 69 
101. 

88, 81, 40, 59, 7, 83, 94, 65, 38, 51, 6, 4, 44, 34. 30, TH, 4, 72, 18, 88, 30, 
40, 92, 41, 85, 6, 87, 75, 52, is a petition of David in the 19th 
Psalm. 

The fool bath said in his heart 8, 19, 70, 36, 71, 79, 24, 99, 46, 55, 
35, 100. 

David was glad when they said unto him, 27, 80, 1,47, 12, 58, 73, 

95, 60, 68, 46, 16, 25, 77, 93, 42, 47, 52, 31, 35, 74, 37, 2, 44, 21, 5, 

30, 15. 

righteous shall 78, 64, 5, 47, 43, 56, 12, 97, 89, 48, 33, 94, the 

91, 90, 21, 4 tree 66, 77 shall grow like 62, 88, 3, 82, 9, 96, 51, 

78, 27, 70, 20, 62, 54, 5, 11. 

Lord healeth 65, 17, 40, 39, 69, 46, 33, 67, 57, 20, 49, 84, 44, 85, 

96, 16. 

My whole is part of a verse in Isaiah, 
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VIOLET. 
CURTAILMENTS. 
1, Curtail to rove about and leave part of a vessel. 
2. Curtail a weight and leave a tree. 
3. Curtail a company and leave a water. 
4. Curtail anger and ieave a kind of rock. 
DAVID FLEET- 
A SQUARE WorRD. 
A virtue. 
A writer. 
A plant. 


A garden. MINNIE BLAISDELI. 


POETICAL PI. 
More, remo! outh tar on rome 
Sa hout sath eben! 
No byt evens sbill fo yero 
Huto tas’ts a neque, 


“ 


EMIL. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 30. 


Decapitations.—1. Strap, trap, rap. 2. Sprig, prig, rig. 
pout, out. 4. Sledge, ledge, edge. 
A Double Acrostic.— E de N 
A utho R 
8S lav E 
> oe F 
E saia 8 
R it E 


3. Sprout, 


N ephe W 
EASTERN and WESTERN. » 
Symphonious Blanks.—1. Lf he sees it he will seize it. 2. You cannot 
beat that beet. 3. You cannot see that sea, 4. Please to wait and 
heip me lift this weight, 


A Diamond Puzzle,— M 
CAR 
ROYAL 
BOY 
R 
A Square Word,— 8S TEM 
TARE 
Fe RS E 
EET 
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4 of rewards is recognized by all nations, and 
everywhere justified by its remarkable results. 
Among farmers the principle has been more wide- 
Jy applied, and perhaps with more important 
consequences than in any other industry. The 
proofs of this fact are everywhere abundant and 
continually recurring. It is not to be denied that 
men will aim higher and achieve more when new 
motives are added, and competition aroused, than 
under other conditions. This is a law of our na- 
ture, and the true practical wisdom is not to ignore 
it but turn it to the best account. 

It was under the influence of this incentive that 
Mr. W. D. Hall, of Wallingford, Conn., produced 
twelve hundred and fifty-nine pounds of pump- 
kins from a single seed; that J. L. Perkins, of 
Little Sioux, Iowa, succeeded in getting over three 
quarters of a ton of potatoes from one pound of 
seed ; that Dr. Parker, of South Carolina, attain- 
ed two hundred bushels of shelled corn from an 
acre, and that Dr. Sturtevant, of Massachusetts, 
performed his instructive experiment in chemical 
corn-growing, which proved that this cereal can 
be grown with animal manure at a cost of twenty- 
nine cents per bushel. 

But these individual cases are as nothing com- 
pared with the endless series of successful yields 
that might be cited to show that the system of re- 
wards isa most important means of developing 
new and useful facts in farming, and that its ten- 
dency is to promote valuable discoveries and a 
wider progress. In fact it seems to be the most 
effectual way to reach and rouse the masses of 
farmers, and especially in those remote sections 
of the country that are not yet pervaded by the 
light of science. 


COST OF PRODU CTION FOR BARLEY. 
Mr. Gordon Rowe, of Nicgara Co., New York, 
has reported a crop of barley, of five acres, in 
which the expenses in detail are stated as follows: 








NN DE IB iisiskcdiccdscnsdsnwee 04s $7 50 
TN, FE GD ccc cebcscssscnseess none 130 
IE, SE ME Jc cbs a. c0besdetdecisocsa ce 1 50 
Rolling, RI Bia. ido inca cp ueasnchiniahaaimiatnie 150 
CL fo. Ohacteevieeebsense bans ten 1 


Seed, 124% bushe 
Cc utting Sa niicines. seaas ened f 


Drawing, (3 hands and team,).......... 7 
Threshing 112 bushels... sakes 6 00 
err = Seer 400 
ES ee: Ener 35 00 

$380 50 


This makes the cost per bushel 72 cents, while 
the market price which it sold for was $1.45, mak- 
ing the total returns $162.40, which leaves a net 
profit of $81.90. The value of the straw is not 
taken into account, but he considers it sufficient 
as manure to keep the land in good order. On 
this point, however, he is mistaken. The ex- 
haustion of soil produced by a grain crop is not 
entirely compensated by returning the straw to 
the land. The best way to keep up the fertility 
of the land is by liberal manuring which, if judi- 
ciously applied, is more than paid for by the in- 
crease of the crop. The straw may then be utilized 
in feeding so as to pay much better than convert- 
ing it into long manure. 

Farmers have yet to learn that manuring for 
profit and feeding for profit are equally important 
and closely related to each other, and it is only 
when best methods are adopted in each that max- 
imum results are to be expected. 


COST OF RAISING BUCKWHEAT. 
A FARMER of Scoharie Co., N. Y., has reported 
the dost of production for his buckwheat crop as 


follows: 
14 Acres of Buckwheat. 





Plowing, 7 days.......... ended ar digiidtinees $25 00 
BURSTS, 6. GAGS, « ccccecccccccccccves cscs 15 00 
OUI INO GIES 6c sa cidnctriviscccece eo 1530 
9 bushels of seed buckwheat ........ 9 00 
Cutting and setting up............... 15 00 
Drawing and Thrashing ............. --. 2400 
Interest on land............ Cacdyrs docs sees 98:00 

$187 50 


On a yield of 4380 bushels this makes the cost 
equal to 43 cents per bushel. The credit side of 
the account shows the following result : 

Pasturage before plowing 








430 bushels grain, at $1........... ........ 
RCI GUN HONS 65a vee diccscccccnceseeses 
$4 
Deduct cost........... be cht desveein 187 50 
BHO BEODE: oc =s000 cccccecs seeeeee 8309 50 


This is certainly a very fair result, but if the 
land had been thoroughly and judiciously man- 
ured, the cost per bushel would have been much 
less, and the profit materially increased. 
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Ir will be a gratification to all friends of the 
“Christian Union” to know that it enters upon its 
seventh year with renewed strength and bright 
prospects. In common with all religious journals, 
it has seriously felt the great commercial depres- 
sion. But whatever losses were needful have been 
met, and whatever changes were demanded in its 
business affairs have been made: The ‘' Christian 
Union” is to-day in a more sound and satisfactory 
condition than ever before. 

Its friends are to be congratulated upon the 
accession to its editorship of a gentleman well 
known to the religious public by his scholarly 
attainments, and by his services as a journalist. 
Lyman Abbott, from his position as editor of the 
‘* Tilustrated Christian Weekly” of the American 
Tract Society, enters the ‘‘ Christian Union,” and 
will, after September ist, be associated with Mr. 
Beecher as editor of this journal. 

The name of this paper indicates the spirit and 
purpose with which it was founded. Belonging 
to no denomination but to the church universal, 
acknowledging but the one Master, Jesus Christ, 
anticipating the time when we shall have grown 
up in all things into Him who is the head, it will 
seek that unity in Christ which fuses all Protestant 
denominations in one truly catholic Church, and 
will embody those great truths which are the com- 
mon heritage of all Evangelical denominations, 
and apply them to the problems both of individual 
experience and of social and national life. 

It will be emphatically a Newspaper. It will 
give every week a survey of those great move- 
ments which both indicate and constitute the 
visible progress of Christ’s kingdom upon earth. 
In Ecclesiastical matters it will be comprehensive 
rather than minute, reporting primarily that 
Christian work in which all denominations are 
interested, and secondarily such denominational 


work as is of common interest to all Christian 
workers. In hearty sympathy with all who are 


laboring with and for Christ, it proffers to them 
its cordial co-operation, and invites from them 
reports of revival, missionary, temperance and 
others religious work, for the information and 
incitement of other Christian workers. 

It will give especial attention to the wants of 
Bible students and teachers. Besides a series of 
Articles by Lyman Abbott on the International 
Lessons, it will publish frequent Articles on 
Biblical and Sunday-School Topics by well-known 
writers. 

Love in the household makes piety in the church 
and peace and prosperity in the community. The 
“Christian Union” will be characteristically a 
Family Paper, and will constantly endeavor to 
help the husband and wife, the parent and child, 
the master and servant to make the home onearth 
a true type of the home in heaven. 

The condition of the family, the church, and the 
community depends upon the development of the 
individual character. The “Christian Union” will 
make it a supreme aim to lead its readers to a 
knowledge and acceptance of Christ as an all- 
sufficient Saviour, and personal and living friend, 
and will endeavor to ipspire and aid all who are 
seeking the peace and the power of an intense 
love for and faith in Jesus Christ. 

Its Literary Department will contain careful 
reviews of all the more important American works, 
and brief notices of all current publications and 
reprints of any value. Its Scientific and Art De- 
partments will give a brief and impartial account 
of the progress of scientific thought, discovery and 
invention, and comments on the Art topies of the 
day. It will account nothing established in 
science inimical to anything true in theology. It 
will publish every week a Sermon or Lecture- 
Room Talk by Henry Ward Beecher, who will 
also, besides editorials, contribute Star Papers 
from time to time. 

In politics it will be independent, but not neu- 
tral; in moral and social questions progressive, 
but not ultra; in religion catholic, but not indif- 
ferent. It will endeavor to portray with impar- 
tiality views from which it dissents and move- 
ments which it opposes. In all things it will seek 
to manifest that spirit of honor, of equity, and of 
generosity toward those whom it opposes, which 
characterizes Christianity as distinguished from 
sectarianism. 

The paper will present as great a variety as 
possible, by the best contributors. The several 





day-School, Inquiring Friends, Public Opinion, 
Farm and Garden, and Financial. The frequent 
publication of appropriate Music will be contin- 
ued. 

Terms: Three Dollars a Year. Special Rates 
to Clergymen, Canvassers, Sunday-Schools and 
Clubs. The Paper will be sent to new sub- 
scribers for three months on trial for seventy- 
five cents. Other periodicals will be sent with 
the *‘Christian Union” at reduced rates. Address 
for particulars, and send all remittances to HORA- 
Trio C. KinG, Publisher, No. 27 Park Place, New 
York. 





TO AD VER TISERS. 

THE ‘Christian Union” has always maintained 
a high character with advertisers as a very valu- 
able medium. It is recognized by the leading 
merchants of the country, whose advertisements 
are found every week in its columns. The Book, 
Music, Dry Goods and Seed Trades are among its 
best patrons. We need not specify, but refer the 
reader to the advertisements in this or any issue 
of the paper. It is valuable 

1. Because the quality of our circulation is bet- 
ter than at any previous time. 

2. Its form enables us to give prominence to 
every advertisement. There are no obscure inside 
pages, as in the *‘ blanket” sheets. 

No blind or doubtful advertisements are 
knowingly admitted, and none that cannot be 
read aloud in the household without invidious 
comment, 

4, Its rates are low in proportion to the circu- 
lation. 

5. Special terms are granted regular advertisers, 
or to those occupying large space. 

6. It is preserved in thousands of households 
and in libraries—a marked advantage over the 
— paper, which is read and thrown away. 

. Its readers are intelligent, cultivated 
thrifty. 

8. A copy of the paper is sent to every adver- 
tiser during the continuance of his advertisement. 

9. The rates are: 

PO IN... 5 os civescaascceccss $0.50 per line. 


and 


Inside Middle Pages.............. 0.75 
I Bins on cocsencwasscscs 0.75 = 
Reading Notices.... ............. 1.00 “ 


Discounts on repeated consecutive insertians as follows: 
Five per cent. on Two; Ten per cent. on Four; Fifteen per 
cent. on Eight; Twenty per cent. on Thirteen; Twenty-five 
per cent. on Twenty-six and upwards. 

Mr. E. T. Howard, who has been connected with 
the paper almost since its establishment, is our 
official agent in this city. He will call promptly 
on any parties desiring to advertise. 

The fall trade has already beguu. The wisest 
merchants are now renewing their advertisements, 
and their testimony is uniform that the best busi- 
ness successes in this country have been attained 
by judicious advertising. 





GE! ER. iL IN STRU CT IONS. 


SAMPLE copies sent on application. 





RATES to clergymen, $2.50 per annum. 





AbpREss all communications on business to the Publisher. 





AGENTS will send the subscriptions on the blanks provided. 





In changing address send both old and new address at least 
ten days before the contemplated change. 





Bounp Vouumes, V., VI. and VII. of the “Christian 
Union” $3, sent by express at purchaser’s expense. 





Address papers intended for the Publisher to him per- 
sonally, and mark the article to which attention is desired. 





MAKE all remittances by money order, draft, check or 
registered letter to H.C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New 
York. 


REcErPts for subscriptions must not be expected. If the 
label on the paper is not changed in two weeks after remit- 
tance, notify the publisher. 





Boston OFFIce; Appleton Crocker & Co., 3383 Washington St. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: T. W. Hulbert, 114 Monroe St. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: W. Payzant, 339 Kearney St. 


Sampson Low & Co., 188 Fleet Street, London, are our 
agents for Great Britain. Price per year, postage prepaid, 
lis. To clergymen, 12s. 6d. Clubs of four, 12s. 6d. each. 





CHROMOS and steel engravings of Washington for sale at 
this office, either singly or in large quantities. Marshall's 
Washington, price $3. ‘** Wide Awake’’ and * Fast Asleep,” 
50 cts.a pair. “The Dinner” and “ The Nap,’ 30 cts. a pair. 
* Easter Cross,” 50 cts. Sent by mail, prepaid, 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 
Inside pages .........seccceseceeeecsseees 0.50 per line , fa dat: 
Inside middle page.... .....eeseceeeees a ** ra oo oe 
Outside PAGES... ....cececececsceccceeees se ”* e 
Reading Notices...........ceseseee eens $1.00 per line. SO N EA R TO T H E KI N G DO M. | 1 1 Teh 

Agate measure, fourteen lines to the inch. F. J.C. “Not far JSrom the kingdom of God.” —Mark 12: 34. R. Lowry. . 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE ~H—-} | ! 











INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payable monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 
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ce 
1.80 near to the kingdom! yet what dost thoulack? So near to the kingdom ! what keepeth thee 
2. So near thatthou hearest the songsthat re-sound From those who, be-liev-ing, a par-don have : | 
3.O come, or thy sea-son of gracewill be past, The door will beclosed, and this call be thy : 3h) 
4.To die with no ee nat thoucounted the cost? To die out ot Christ, andthysoul to be "i 
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HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, = “io pakke ete — ee ae a 


27 Park Place. New York, 














The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
$2.50, postage prepaid in the United States and 
Canada. 
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Renounce ev-ery i - dol, tho’ dear it may be, Andcometo the Sav-iour now pleading with thee. ; t 
So near, yet un-will-ing to give up thy sin, WhenJe-sus is wait-ing to welcome theein! +15 
Owhere wouldst thou turn if the light should depart That comes from the Spirit,and shines on thy heart ? penne 
So near to thekingdom! O come, we im- ei While Jesus is oe eo comeenter the door. yh 


back ? 


SINGLE CoPIESs, 8 CENTS. 





LIST OF SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


See page 191, 


Bencket. Bi ise Anna C., and Eliot, Miss 
ida M,, Home ane Day School, 
9 West 39th St., New York. 











Chartier Ipaticute for Young Ladies, 167 














REFRAIN. 
adison Ave., New York. , ee aes = h . " — 
Address: Mile. Sophie Lenz. i a — - - —- -- - — -_—- 
BS NN ae aa —— 
Chestnut Street Seminary, Phi'adelphia. es == Qo 
Address: Miss Bonney, 1615 Chestnut St., Phila. : ; ; - Hy 
Plead eo @dage Wee Ghee. c.52s.0% The Sav-iour is pleading, is inition with thee. 


Claverack t College. Claverack. 














SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. re 




















Sr Aignso Flack. Ph.D., President. _ — _~@ ee a 
a ae so sae o — SS SSS ES SS SS SS SS 
Dean College, Moghemten, i A yp" SES CS ie ES aOR: © AA A ss - 
dress: R. A. Patterson, A.M. T t ——_——- 
De Munn’s, Mrs. N. W., Providence, R. I. Pleading with thee, pleading with thee. 
= al COPYRIGHT 1875, BY BIGLOW & MAIN. 
Education in Europe. Address: Rev. w. » . 





Bacon, 10 Rue Bopivard, Geneva, gwitecrinnd. 








Gannett Institute, 69 Chester Sq., Boston. —__—__—_— x 
Address: Rev. Geo. Gannett. — —— = 


Gelden Hill Seminary. Bridyeport, Conn. 
dress: Miss Emily Nelson. 
Grove Hall, New Haven, Conn. 
Address: Miss M. P. Montfort. 


Highland Military Acadowy Worcester, 


Mass. Address: ’ Metcalf, Sec’y. Your scholars will like The va Fe 


Laseli Seminary, Auburn¢ale, near Boston. 
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exh ees Quarterly. It is a decided improvement Singing Classes and Conventions. 





ew England Conservatory of Music, Music e 4 
Now Eagisfall, Boston Address: &- Townes: | On) both Lesson Leaves and Question | .Astinrerpmt orn wet, spans ei, 
Norwich University. } Northfield, Vt. ° Every page sparkling with Bh 

ress: Proé.cias. oie. | Books. It gives a new book for the scholar |New and Beautiful Music. mee - 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. la: 
Acdiess: J.n.ruireniia. | @VEry three months, containing a Map, | “THE SONG HERALD” = 

Packeras Basen Kdaen'ss Becara”| Bible Dictionary, Review Exercise, etc. | i:°°S68e"goee?" shohIGA NS 

Park's Miciaena: Min eork, Warrinon, SY ‘ "350,000 COPIES! a 

Pennsylvania pMlilitary Academy, Chester, Nearly all who sent for specimens All Other Similar Works are but Imitations. 8 





pa eae 








Address: Col. Theo. Hyat 


an Reds. --<oreineyngel have ordered a full supply for their | price $7.50 ver aozen; single Copy sent 


ees: Chas. Drowne. oa rece pt of 75 cents. Specimen pages 


schools or classes. Commendations of it |"Soun cHurcH & CO., 





School of Vocal Art, 1327 Spruce St., Phila. 

















pi ie ae been received from every State in CINCINNATI, 0. 
ee : -: hcmeaeiggy the Union. Its low price, Twenty-five | TEACHERS and TAUGHT 
eer ! cents a year, or Seven cents a quarter, Ree EN hi 
Telegraph College, Buffalo, N. Y. ~ A ’ bus: ee "| 
whenn Vompiscemtaarpatrintam, | Puts it within the reach of all. Vineyard of Song” 4 
‘The es ary Portrait” Give it a trial before making a selec- the best Music Book yet issued for ‘ 
tion of lesson helps for next year. awe ee 


sTeet- WASHINGTON.-ute| Published by John Wanamaker, at the |e 7 YE Yan? OF SONG” 


has been recently revised, so as to 


Office of The Sunday School Times, 610 |emboay twenty-seven pages of 





























Marshall’s Stee] Plate Engrav- 
- ° new and valuable material. The 
$3.00 15 oN aperixe 23:00 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. “vikkvAke ar mane? ael 
OPINIONS OF CRITICS. ’ 
AER, et Agim, Joun D. Warties, Business Manager. Hating week fee Raging Canteen 
" ul and able.” — . ’ 
‘Magnificent engraving.” —EVEKETT. ee a= Aoademist one Day $ 
‘A masterpiece.”—D. HUNTINGDON. —| Sch 8. 3 
ee po a | a Attractive. pushed. || Price, 75 ots; $7.50 per Doz. Copies, 4 
fully Illustrated => a Cheapest Pu ; : 
an mail, post-paid, upon receipt of price. Beautifu Best an t# Sent by Mail on receipt of 75 cts. 4, 
Box 5656. BRANT Murray St.,.N. Y. 0 L P AP E RS . BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, = | 
on: 
POPULAR SONGS. Su ND AY SCHO 16 Hat Sth W, Mow Leek 9 
WM, A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. Y., - nT FREE ON APPLICATION TO N.Y ashingt ., Chicago. . 
Offer the followin, Hi. 9 rs E ° | 
three of which have a aay passed ‘rough several ais ne Publishing Co., Box 5105, H A Y E S and W H E E L E R ¥ 
editions: the others are just publishe or “3 
mn Lullaby, Dear Little Rover Christian at CHEAP. Campaign Song-Book b 








‘ds ps Dr. “yoo With picture title, 40 cts. ee 7 
Dee. Ballad. (Words by the late Full of rousing Political Songs, adapted to Stir- 
Sep enes Wek eel on es tenes meee Soe ee ae ee 
At is Darkness. Memorial Son: oon : ‘ tion bring down the house. Is being used every- 
Chorus for Church and Home. (Words by PAINT YOUR HOUSES Cheapest Bookstore in the World.| wnere. Price 10 cents mailed. To Clubs $7 per 
eee SRE Sw sere ae 5 cts. . ity ENGLISH nd A™- | Hundred. WM. A. POND & CO., 
Father Almighty. (New.) A Hymn o' A 


Stake iving—Solos and Chorus. (Words READY MIXED PAINTS, en away. Ton vention, 547 Broadway, N. ¥. 
R. Ww. Raymond). Steel portrait of Rev. sautifully,t \Mustrated at your 


hat Ward Beecher... i... 0000550..00+0 50 cts. ALL COLORS, No. ds freee Sant ate a T E A S (lod Niandard T E AS 
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Te a gains” | ome eee, COST Prat Rae VaR Gin | BY, THE FOURD a DEN ARDS 
e Oolong and Mized, 40, 50, 60. oo. 
Thee. —_ wh ~~ Waltzes et For prices and particulars address D*®:. LOLTous DENTONIC. at Cooper In- Japan 0 cts. Break fas Mba tO, Oct 3s 
bach “aS a esedes 1.00, FRANK JENKINS, } dl 4, Cisenee o aed poe T ae ~— Hyson, Imperial, and Gunpowder $1.00. 
ear roe? choi, de, Box 5656, N.Y. || Drugeists Agen fs, New York, and all Druggists. ' CHARLES STOUGHTON. 43 Front St...N. ¥. 7 
~ ii 52) . ji pe teh Sh rot ~ ae : 
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Correspondence invited. FAgents wanted. 


ROOFS. 


Why not make your Roofs last a lifetime, ‘and 


save the expense of a new roof every 10 or 15| | 


years? Jtcan be done: if you use Slate Paint 
it will not only resist the effects of water and 
wind, but shield you from fire. 


OLD ROOFS. 
Protect your Buildings by using Slate Paint, 
which neitber cracks in winter nor runs in 
summer. Old shingle roofs car be painted 
looking much better, and lasting longer than 
new shingles without tne paint, for one-fourth 
the cost of re-shingling. On decayed shingles 
it fills up the holes and pores, and gives a new 
substantial roof that lasts tor years. Curled or 
warped shingles it brings to their places and 
keeps them there. This paint requires no heat- 
ing, is applied with a brush and very orna- 
mental. Itis chocolate colorwwhen first applied, 
but changes to a uniform slate color, and is to 
all intents and purposes slate. 


ON TIN OR IRON ROOFS 
the red color is the best paint in the world for 
durability. It has a beavy body, is easily ap- 
plied, expands by heat, contracts by cold. dries 
slow, and never cracks nor scales. One coat 
equals 4 of any other. 


FIRE-PROOF NEW ROOFS. 

Mills, foundries, factories and dwellings a 
specialty. Materials complete for a new steep 
or flat Roof of Rubber Roofing cost but about 
half the price of re-shingling. For Private 
houses, barns and buildings of all descriptions 
it is far superior to any other roofing in the 
world for convenience in laying, and combines 
the ornamental appearance, durability. and 
jire-proof qualities of tin, at one-third the cost. 
No Tar or Gravel Used. 

* How to save re-shingling—stop leaks effect- 
ually and cheaply in roofs of all kinds’’—a 
100 p book free. Write to-day; men- 
tion Ohristian Union. 


New York Slate Roofing Co., Limited, 


Roofing Contractors, 8 Cedar St., N. Y. 


CENTENNIAL 
TREES! 


The new Price List now ready per dozen, 100, 
and 1000 of best Hardy Trees and Plants (Fruit 
and Ornamental. Very low prices. Descriptive 
Catalogues (Lliustrated)—Fruits, 6c.; Ornamental, 
10c.; free to Customers. Address 


w. S. LITTLE, 


Commercial Nurseries, Rochester. N. Y. 


HH. W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


\ 
S Gb 
MATERIALS. 
Roofing, for steep or flat Roofs. 
Roof Coating, for old Leaky Roofs. 
Cement, for repairing Leaks on Roofs. 
os Root Paint, for Tin Roofs, &c. 
Paints—al! colors—for outside work. 
Fire-Proof Coating, for wood work. 
Boiler and Steam Pipe Coverings. 
Steam Packing, flat and round, al! 


and Sheathing Felts, Moth-Proot 
Lining, &c 
Send for 



















use, and easily applied. 
Price-Lists, &c. 


Pam 
H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Patentee and Manufacturer. Established 1858, 


PICTURES. 1 9x24, CARICATURES, & the 
best &cheapest. Sample copies by mail, Z5e. 
Circular free. WM. M. DONALDSON, Art Publisher, Cincinnati. 











TRUTH! READ!! WRITE!!! 


And learn how to buy an honest, first-class Piano 
without any risk. 





Address 


CHAMBERS PIANO FACTORY, 


306 Fourth Avenue. New York. 








PREPARED FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 


From the thousands of purchasers of our PRE- 
PARED PAINTS we have yet to hear the first 


complaint. The reason is apparent. Our paints 
have stood the test of years, where all other paints 
have jailed in durability. Their covering capacity 
being greater than that of any other paint, pre- 
sents a practical item of economy. Our paints are 
guaran'cedin every particular,—the consumer as- 
suming no risk whatever,as we will re-paint any 
ge on which our paints do not prove satisfac- 
tory: aliowing a choice of English B. B. White 
Lead, or any other paint in use. 


WADSWORTH, MARTINEZ & LONGMAN, 
207 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 











CRAWFORD HOUSE, White Mountains, N.H., 


AND THE 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, N. H., 


Eight Miles apart and under the same management, 


WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OF 1876, JUNE 


By extension of the Railway there is unbroken rail connection with Mount Washington 
Summit, and direct communication with every locality of interest in the White Hills. 


Spacious and Elegant Rooms, Pleasure Boats, Croquet Grounds, 
Bowling and Billiard Halis. 
EXCELLENT BANDS DURING THE SEASON. 


Parties in Boston and vicinity can a ply to — _ BRADLEY, 65 Franklin Street. 
pgton Street. 


A. T, & 0, F. BARRON, Proprietors. 


York, to JAS. 8. BARRON & Co., 280 Was 





ist. 


In New 





THE DESK OF THE DAY! 
CABINET OFFICE SECRETARY. 
Unique! Practical! Beautiful! 
Fitly termed the KING OF DESKS! 


Designed and manufactured by 


THE WOOTON DESK CO.,, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





Send stamp for Descriptive Catalogue. 


New York Agency, JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO., %2 Broadway. 








n 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
, Farms, Fi -houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 BE. Second St.,Cia. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Established i 








MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
- BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. ¥. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
8pecial attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
¢#™ illustrated Catalogue sent free. 





TRADE MARE: 


MONTICELLO. 


The purest and best Pickles, Sauces, and Salad 
Dressing, &c., put up under the above trade mark. 
The manufacturing process renders them free 
from anything deleterious, gives a pleasant flavor, 
and makes them crisp and spicy. The best mate- 
rial only used. All goods guaranteed. Try them. 

RECKHOW PRESERVING CO., 
138 Chambers Street, N. Y 


What will the Weather 


BE TO-MORROW ? 
TheSignal Service 
BAROMETER 


WILL TELL YOU. 

It will detect and indicate correct 
any change in the weather 12 to 
hours in advance. IT WILL 
YOU WHAT KIND OF A 
IS APPROACHING AND FROM 
WHAT QUARTER IT COMES—in- 
valuable to aut ators. 





can plan their work according to its 
predictions. It will save 50 times its 


R. 
H. W. POOL & CO. 
835 Broadway, New York. 


he Boston Traveler says:—* We carefully in- 
spected the above-described Signal Service Ba- 
rometer, and found it to be as stated by Messrs. 
Pool & Co,, who are honorable and reliable.” 


Grand Centennial Organ, 


Main Building, East Callery, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Our Mr. Kilburn will be in constant attendance 
during the season of the Exhibition to receive our 
friends and all interested, and to transact 
ness. 


% any busi- 
E. & G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 








Send One Dollar for the pocket edition of 


Webster's Dictionary 


Contains 15,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Morey, Weights and Meas- 
ures; Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin, 
and the Modern Languages. Morocco 
el. Gilt Edges. By Mail on receipt 
0 


vison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


138 & 140 GRAND ST., N. Y. 

















DANCING SKELETON! 
Dm a ! What makes it dance! 
“ Spiritualistic” bumbaguery out- 
done. A jointed figure of a Skeleton 
14 inches high, will dance slow or 
fast at command of the Director, 
who may bein any partof the room 
May be examined by Spectators, 
who cannot discover the trick. 
Similar to “ Prof. Pepper’s’’ Danc- 
ing Skeleton. Immensely sensa- 
tional. Sent with full directions 
postpaid for 2cts. Richards M’fg 

‘0., 988 Ashland Block, Chicago. 


50 








Mixed Vis. Card 
Mallet Creek, O. 


Your name on 
POSTMASTER, 


50 10c. 








And Milward’s “ Helix’’ Neeaies. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Evervwhere 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 


ecures HEALTH and CoMFORT of 
body, with GRACE and BEAUTY of 
form. Three garments iu one. Ap- 
Rroved by all fa ty mame Agents 
anted. Samples by mail,in Lon- 
don cord, $2; teen, $1.75. 
Agents at 5 
waist, and state whether long or 
short front is desired. 











Silver-Plated Ware 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO,, 


550 Broadway, New York, 
Factories, West Meriden, Conn. 


FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all Fairs where 
exhibited. from World’s Fair of 1853 to American 
Institute Fairs of 1873, 1874 and 1875, inclusive. 


FANCY COODS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Cc. F. A. HINRICHS, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER, 
29 to 33 Park Place, N. Y. 

SPORTS, ARCHERY, CRICKET, 
UET, BASE BALLS, LAWN 

ENNIS (the new game.) 
Kleeman’s St. Germain Lamps, (Sole Pro- 
prietor.) 
French Clocks and Bronzes. Parian Statuary. 
China Tea and Dinner Sets. Glassware, etc., etc., 
ete. Birthday and Wedding Presents. 


2 FANCY CARDS,-—1\ styles, with name, 10 
cents, postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 





OUTDOOR 
CRO 





Henry Ward Beecher’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 12mo. Complete Sets or 
separate vols. Send for Catalogue. J. B. FORD 
& CO.,% Park Place. N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A young married lady desires a situation as 
Governess, Housekeeper, or Lady’s Companion. 
Terms very moderate. Address 
MRS. LOUISA SAVAGE, 

68 Avenue C, New York. 














SPECIAL NOTICE. 


CARPETS. 
A. T.Stewart & Co. 


Are exhibiting in their Retail Carpet De- 
partment LARGE and COMPLETE LINKS OF 
CARPETINGS, in CHOICE and DESIRABLE 
STYLES, at the FOLLOWING 


Popular Prices, 


Best Three-Ply, $1 15 per yd., up, 
Ingrains, 55¢. per yard, up, 
Venetians, $1 per yard, up, 
Oil-Cloths, 65c. per yard, up, 
Boulinikons, $1 15 per yard, up. 
Tapestry Brussels, 


Of the BEST ENGLISH and DOMESTIC MAN- 
UFACTURE, at $1 O@ per yard, up. 


Best Body Brussels, $1.25 pr. yd, up. 

Crossley Best Velvets, $2.25 pryd, up. 

Royal Wiltons, $2.50 per yard, up. 
French. Weavetine. 


REMARKABLE for THEIR BEAUTY OF DE- 
SIGN AND COLORING, at $2.75 per yard, up. 


English, Scotch and 
French Axminsters, 
At $2.25 per yard, up. 


The ATTENTION of LADIESand GENTLEMEN 
of TASTE and CONNOISSEURS in the LINE of 


Oriental Carpets and Rugs 


IS RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED to a STOCK 
UNPARALLELED in its FEATURES of UTILITY 
and BEAUTY, and at PRICES, IT WILL BE 
NOTICED, from 


25 to 40 per cent. 


Less than Last Year, being 
LOWER THAN EVER 
BEFORE OFFERED. 


BUYERS SHOULD NOT FAIL TO IMPROVE 
THIS ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITY. 











Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, N.Y. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 
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